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Testes of the Week. 


That eminent scientist the late Prof. F. Max-Miiller, 
in “ Auld Lang Syne” and “ My Indian Friends and 
Acquaintances’ gave many charming autobiographic 
pages—just enough, however, to make the reader de- 
sire more. At last we are to have them in an auto- 
biography. Fortunately, the author, whose most im- 
portant scientific forensics have all the charm of ‘a 
well-told story, lived long enough to complete it. He 
wrote in the introduction for this work, which will be 
published shortly by Charles Scribner’s Sons: ‘“ People 
wished to know how a boy, born and educated in a 
small and almost unknown town in the centre of Ger- 
many, should have come to England, should have been 
chosen there to edit the oldest book of the world, the 
Veda of Bramhas, never published before, whether in 
India or in Europe, should have passed the best part of 
his life as a professor in the most famous and, as it 
was thought, the most exclusive university in England, 
and should actually have ended his days as a member of 
her Majesty’s most Honorable Privy Council. I confess 
myself it seems a very strange career, yet everything 
came about most naturally, not by my own effort, but 
owing again to those circumstances or to that environ- 
ment of which we have heard so much of late.” 
Gertrude Franklin Atherton, whose “Senator 
North” fulfilled in a measure the promise found in 
the author's earlier works, “ The Doomswoman” and 
“ Patience Sparhawk,” has at length turned her atten- 
tion to “ serious ” literature, as the saying goes, and is 
preparing to write things about Alexander Hamilton, 
insufficiently expressed, some believe, by J. C. Ham- 
ilton, Morse, Lodge, and others who have written 
about this friend of Washington and the first Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States. Hamilton 
was born in the West Indies, at Nevis, in 1757, and it 
is thither that Mrs, Atherton is now wending her way, 
Santa Cruz, where Hamilton had a clerkship in a mer- 


cantile counting room, and where he remained until} 


he went to Elizabethtown, N. J., to attend the gram-. 
coubul whether Mrs Aihrin's at can ‘But it is 

doubtful whether Atherton’s 
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lan Oeineene) will immediately publish. It is to be 
entitled “ Street Dust, and Other Stories,” which in- 
cludes a novelette of some fifty-six pages, which gives 
the book its title; ‘ Lotta,” “ The Little Thief,” “ A Fig 
Tree,” and “ Gerry's Garden.” There are many critics 
who consider that in her short stories Mlle. de la 
Ramée is at her best, at least from a literary-artistic 
point of view. 


Garrett P. Serviss, author of “ Astronomy with an 
Opera Glass,” will publish through D. Appleton & Co. 
before the end of February a new work, which will 
particularly appeal to amateur astronomers. It will be 
entitled “‘ Pleasures of the Telescope,” and will be illus- 
trated with charts of the heavens showing the posi- 
tion of the most interesting stars and oth@r remark- 
able celestial objects. Mr. Serviss knows how to treat 
a scientific subject in a popular and fascinating way, 
and it is believed that his forthcoming book, aided by 
the cheapness of really excellent telescopes, will do 
muck toward interesting the layman in astromomy. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. will present next week two im- 
portant biographical volumes dealing, respectively, with 
an eminent and a conspicuous Englishman. One is the 
life and letters of the ex-Premier and prospective leader 
of the Liberals, Lord Rosebery, whose recentiy published 
“Napoleon: The Last Phase,” has finely rounded out 
his literary reputation. This work is by Thomas F. G. 
Coates. The other is ‘“ The Life of Joseph Chamber- 
lain,” by N. M. Harris. The latter work has been in 
preparation for several yéars, and is said to emphasize 
several points in the career of Hngland’s aggressive 
Colonial Secretary which have been misunderstood and 
treated with irony by his enemies. But no pages in 
the book will be found more interesting to Americans 
than those dealing with the attitude of the British Gov- 
ernment during the recent Spanish-American war, 
when it became Mr. Chamberlain's privilege and pleas- 
ure to intimate to Europe that the United States had 
the moral support of Great Britain. 


A work which it is believed will go far toward 
bringing about an intellectual entente cordiale between 
the United States and Japan is now being prepared in 
Yokohama for presentation in this country by J. B, 
Millet of Boston.. The feeling, which is the outcome 
of the political entente, has inspired the brightest 
minds and scholars in Japan to produce in appropriate 
form the story of Japan art in embroidery, lacquer 
paintings, water colors, painting on silk, velvet, &c., 
under the direction of Prof. Kakso Okakura of the Im- 
perial School of Tokio and Prof. Ernest Fenollosa, the 
well-known authority on Japanese pictorial art. The 
text has been written by the most eminent Japanese 
writers under the editorial supervision of Capt. F. 
Brinkley, editor of The Japan Mail, and for thirty-five 
years the trusted friend of the Japanese Government. 


In a novel, to which Maurice Hewlett has just put 
the finishing touches, the author returns to that at- 
mosphere and environment which inspired “ Little 
Novels of Italy’ and “ Earth Work Out of Tuscany.” 
It will be called “ The Tuscan Crown,” and its scenes 
are laid in Florence when that city in the beautiful 
valley of the Arno was arrayed in all its splendor un- 
der the magnificent rule of Cosmo the Pius. If Mr. 
Hewlett’s plot and movement are only equal to the 
scenes which we know him to be capable of painting, 
the book is sure to be one of the mest distinctive pub- 
lications of 1901. It will probably be brought out here 
by the Macmillan Company. 


The American branch of the Oxford University 
Press has arranged with the Rev. Dr. F. N. Peloubet 
to issue a new commentary on the New Testament, 
in ten volumes, the first of which, “ Commentary on 
Matthew,” is published this week. The aim of the 
author is to present in the light of the best and latest 
scholarship, and in a modern method, the life, char- 
acter, teachings, and mission of Christ as they may be 
gathered from the New Testament when examined 
by the most authoritative critics of the day. 


The peasants’ uprising in England in 1381 forms the 
scene of action of a new novel which the Macmillan 
Company will publish early in the month under the 


title of “Robert Annys: Poor Priest.” The author is 
Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer, who was 80 closely asso- 
ciated with the founding of Barnard College. It may 
interest amateur sociologists to learn that the authey 
the “ Peasants’ Rising ” as the first strike 
record, the strikers throwing down their tools 4i 
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“TWO NOTABLE ‘SALES, 


Arnold’s American First Editions 
Over $7,000—“ Fanshawe” $410. 


On Wednesday and Thursday afternoons of this 
week Bangs & Co. sold the collection of first editions 
of Bryant. Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Loweil, Thoreau, ard Whittier which had been formed 
by William Harris Arnold of this city. The 709 lots 
brought a very handsome total, and many of the rarest 
items made record prices. “ Fanshawe,” Hawthorne's 
first publication, and one of the rarest of nineteenth 
century books, was the feature of-the sale, George D. 
Smith paying $410 for it. This was a sum far in 
advance of any former price, but the Arnold copy was a 
remarkably fine one, in the original boards, with cloth 
back, and paper label, and was uncut. Another item 
of great interest was the original manuscript of Emer- 
son’s “ Threnody,” 1842, written on fourteen quarto 
pages. This treasure went to ‘“ Walter” for the sum 
of $300. The chief prices were as follows: 


Mr. Bring 


Lot 1.—Manuscript of part of an early unpublished 
poem of Bryant, $22. Bought by George D. Smith. 

Lot 2.—Bryant’s “‘ Embargo,” Boston, 1809, morocco, 
uncut, the second edition, $39. Bought by George D. 
Smith. 

Lot 7.—Bryant’s ‘‘ Fountain,” New York, 1842, pre- 
sented to S. I’. B. Morse, $20. Bought by “ J. C.” 

Lot 28.—Emerson’s “ Right Hand of Fellowship,” 
Concord, 1830, $25. Bought by George D. Smith. 

Lot 32.—Emerson’s “ Nature,” Boston, 1836, Wen- 
dell Phillips’s copy, $19.50. Bought by George H. 
Richmond. 


Lot 40.—Emerson’s “ Man the Reformer,” London, 
1841, $30. Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Lot 46.—Emerson's “ Essays,” second series, Boston, 
1844, presented to Cornelius Matthews, $35. Bought by 
G. Miller. 

Lot 53.—Emerson’s “ Poems,” 
copy, $30. Bought by Mr. Buckler. 

Lot 69.—-“ Over-Songs,”’ 1864, with a poem, by Emer- 
son,-(only ten copies were printed,) $40. Bought by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Lot 116.—‘ Peter. Parley’s Universal History,” Bos- 
ton, 1837, one of the rarest of the Hawthorne items, 
two volumes, a few leaves torn and some loose, $100. 
Bought by George H. Richmond. 

Lot 117..-Hawthorne’s “ Twice Told Tales,” 
1857, author’s signature inserted, $41. 
George H. Richmond. 

Lot 120.—Hawthorne’s “ Gentle Boy,” Boston, 1839, 
morocco, covers bound in, $57. Bought by George D. 
Smith. 

Lot 121.—Hawthorne’s 
ton, 1841, fine copy, $60. 


Boston, 1847, fine 


Boston, 
Bought by 


“ Grandfather’s Chair,” Bos- 
Bought by George D. Smith. 

Lot 122.—Hawthorne’s “ Famous Old People,” Bos- 
ton, 1841, $45. Bought by George D. Smith. 

Lot 123.—Hawthorne’s “ Liberty Tree,”’ Boston, 1841, 
$48. Bought by George D. Smith. 

Lot 126.—Hawthorne’s “ Biographical Stories for 
Children,” Boston, 1842, $34.50. Bought by George H. 
Richmond. 

Lot 128.—Hawthorne’s “ Celestial Rail Road,” Bos- 
ton, 1843, lovely copy, $124. Bought by “J. C.” 

Lot 131.—Hawthorne’s “ Mosses from an Old Manse,” 
New York, 1846, the two parts, paper, uncut, one of 
two copies known, $62. Bought by George H. Rich- 
mond. 

Lot 134.—Hawthorne’s 
1850, earliest issue, $32. 
Sons. 

Lot 169.—Hawthorne’s “ Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret,” 
Boston, 1883, with a letter from Julian Hawthorne to 
James R. Osgood inserted, $20. Bought by George H. 
Richmond. 

Lot 179.—‘‘ The Harbinger.” by Holmes, Sargent, and 
Benjamin, Boston, 1833, $21. Bought by George D, 

“ Poems,” 


Smith. 

Lot 180.—Holmes’s 1836, $23. 
Bought by George D. Smith. 

Lot 187.—Holmes’s “ Contagiousness of Puerperal 
Fever,” Boston, 1843, back cover gone, $24. Bought by 
George D. Smith. he. 

Lot 193.—Holmes’s “‘ Poems,’ London, 1846, presen- 
tation copy, $47. Bought by George D. Smith. 

Lot 197.—Holmes’s “ Poems,” Boston, 1849, earliest 
issue, autograph letter inserted $31. 
George H. Richmond. 

Lot 213,—Holmes's 
Table,” Boston, 1858, first issue, 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Lot 220.—Holmes’s 


“Scarlet Letter,”. Boston, 
Bought by Charles Scribner’s 


Boston, 


“Autocrat of the Breakfa 


Bought bys 


$35. Bought by <. 


yo 
~ 


ah ne! 


“Professor at the Breakfast * 


Table,” Boston, 1860, part of autograph poem inserted, .7: 


$33. Bought by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Lot 260.—Holmes’s “In Memory of Fitz Greene Hal- 


leck,”’ 1869, privately printed, $25. Bought by Charies * 


Scribner's Sons. 


Lot 262.—Holmes’s “ Poet at the Breakfast Table,” 
Boston, 1872, two autograph letters inserted, $22. 
Bought by George D. Smith. 

Lot 355.—‘‘ Miscellaneous Poems from The United 

States Gazette,’ Boston, 1826, with fourteen poems by 
ngfellow, $28. Bougpt, by. by George D. Smi Smith. 

fy 362.—Longfellow “ Ministre de Wakefield,” Bos- 

o Sai, fine copy, $52. Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

866.—Longte low’s “ Outre-Mer,” Boston, 1835-34, 

paper covers, uncut, very rare in the ae 

Hought by Dodd, Ment & Co. 





by. George D. Smith, (Record price; 
Kee’s, in glazed boards, $70.) 

Lot 408.—Longfellow’s “Noel,” Cambridge, 
1864, morocco, uncut, by the Club Bindery, 
$55. Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co.. - 

LOT 480—Lowell’s ‘Class Poem,” Cam- 
bridge, 1838, fine copy, $52.50. Bought by 
George D. Smith. (Record price; McKee's, 

1. 

Oe 140—Lowell’s “ Year's Life,"’ Bos- 
ton, 1841, very fine copy, $47. Bought by 
George D. Smith, 
$45.) 

LOT 449—Lowell’'s “Conversations on 
Some of the Old Poets,’ Cambridge, 1845, 
presented by Lowell to Charles J. Peter- 
son, $52.50, Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co, 
(Record price.) 

LOT 450—Lowell's 
Cambridge, 1848, $21. Bought by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. (Lot 456, the ‘ American 
Anti-Slavery Almanac for 1847," with part 
of the “ Biglow Papers,” here 
for the first time, sold for $24 to 
Mead & Co.) 

LOT 460—Lowell's 


“Biglow Papers,” 


Dodd, 


“Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal,” Cambridge, 1848, the Bierstadt copy, 
$35.° Bought by C. P. Roos, whose copy 
sold for $23 at his second sale last Spring. 

LOT 474—Maria Lowell's “ Poems,” 
edited by J. R. Lowell, Cambridge, 1855, 
only fifty copies privately printed, $0. 
Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. (McKee's 
sold for $87.) 

LOT 479—Lowell's ‘“‘ Mason and Slidell: a 
Yankee Idyll," 1862, one of a few copies 
made for the author's use, $175. Bought by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. (This is believed to be 
the only copy in existence now.) 

LOT 480—Lowell’s “ Il Pesceballo,"’ Cam- 
bridge, 1862, $140. Bought by George D. 
Smith. (Mackay'’s copy sold for $28 last 
Spring; the book is very rare.) 

LOT 483 — Lowell's ‘“* Commemoration 
Ode,” Cambridge, 1865, No. 380 of fifty 
copies privately printed for the author, 
and the copy he gave to F. H, Underwood, 
220. Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co.. (This 
is probably the copy that sold for $50 at 
Libbie'’s, May 28, 1900.) 

LOT 484—Original manuscript of Lowell's 
“ Hob “Gobling’s Song,’ 1866, $65. Bought 
by George D. Smith. 

LOT 496—Lowell’'s ‘ Poetical Works,” 
Boston, 1876, presented to John Owen, pub- 
lisher of Lowell's “ Conversations,” 
a letter of Lowell's inserted, $30. Bought 
by George D. Smith. 

LOT 516—Lowell's ‘‘ Address on Democ- 
racy,”’ London, 18S, the author's proof 
copy, $70, Zought by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

LOT 517—The Birmingham edition of ** On 
Democracy,"’ $110. Sought by Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 

LOT 546—Thoreau's ‘‘ Week on the Con- 
cord and Merrimack Rivers,’’ Boston, 1849, 
$52.50. Bought by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
(Record price.) 

LOT 547—Thoreau's 
1854, $30, Bought by 
(Record price.) 

LOT 560—Dinsmoor's 
Haverhill, 1828, (with 
on Pages 248-250),) 
D. Smith 


Boston, 


& Co. 


* Walden,” 
Dodd, Mead 


“ Incidental Poems," 
Whittier's first poem 
Bought by George 


Whittier’s ‘‘ Legends of New 

. Hartford, Bierstadt copy, 

i Bought by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
(the Roos sold for $46 last March.) 

LOT St ** Moll Pitcher,’’ Bos- 

ton, 18%2, $200. 

Dodd, 


831, 


copy 

Whittier’s 
morocco, uncut, 
Mead & Co. (This was the 
copy, and Mr. Arnold $160 last 
vember; two hundred dollars is the ré 
price, a copy having fetched $190 in Phila- 
delphia scme weeks ago. 

LOT Whittier’s ‘‘ History of 
hill,” written over the name of 
Mirick,"’ $87.50. Bought by Dodd, 
Co 

LOT 
Boston, 


McKee 
No- 


cost 


obo 


“BRB. Lb 


* Mogg 
by 


Megone,”’ 


Whittier’s 
George D. 


IS36, FH. sought 
Smith. (McKee's, $35.) 
LOT 5k®1—Whiitier'’s 
During the Progress of 
tion,” 18237, 


$42.50 


“Poems Written 
the Abolition Ques- 
the earliest § issue, 
Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co, 

LOT 5S8S4i—Whittier's Poems,"’ Philadel 
phia, 1858, $21. Bought by Frederick W. 
Morris. 

LOT 585—Whittier’s “ Narrative 
Williams,"' New York, 1888, $45. Bought by 
Dodd, Mead & Co, (Roos’s copy sold 
$51 last March.) 

LOT 5S88—Whittier's 
the Minstrel Girl,”’ Philadelphia, 
32.0. Bought by George D. Smith. 
cost Mr. Arnold at the McKee sale.) 

LOT 596—Original manuscript of 
tier’s poem called ‘ Gone," 184, 
jougnt by George D. Smith. 

LOT 507—Whittier’s ‘ Stranger 
ell,” Boston, 1845, $47. Bought by 
D. Smith 

LOT 610—Whittier’s ‘‘ Sabbath Scene,"’ 
the first edition and only copy known, 1850, 
$25. Bought by George D. Smith 

LOT 632—Original manuscript 
tier’s ‘“‘ Battle Autumn of 1862,” 
ought by George D. Smith, 

The toial for the first day's sale 
$3,128. ‘The total for the second day 
about $4 This makes a grand total of 
gbout : for 709 lots. The sale was a 
remarkable success. 

ROBERT F. 


Boston 


“Moll Piteher and 
1840, 
(This 
Whit 
$52.50. 


in Low- 


of 
1862, 


Whit- 


$53. 


was 


RODEN. 


The Second McKee Sale. 


late Thomas J. MeKee's collection of 


The 
English and American 
was sold at auction by Jehn Anderson, Jr., 
on Monday and Tuesday, Jan. 28 and 
the sale proving a pronounced success, the 
chief collectors in this line adding largely 
to their libraries and the general interest 
taken in the auction being marked. 
part (the portion of the 
library) did not, of course, include plays, 
dramatic autographs, &c., but rather, in 
Mr. Anderson's words, comprised the drama 
in histories, biographies, and contro- 
versies. Among the 904 items were rare 
and unique works in the department 
early English tracts, &c., relating to 
stage, (1579-1708,) manuscript stage 
ords, English, trish, Scotch, and American 
dramatic histories, extra illustrated works, 
the early drama in America, 
magazines, scarce biographies, &c. The 
collection included many books which were 
unknown to Robert W. Lowe, whose ‘' Bib- 
liographical Account of English Theatrical 
Literature,’ (1888,) and in ft were also to 
be found a number of rafities of which 
Mr. Lowe knew only the titles. In short, 
this second part outrivaled any. dramatic 
eoilection that has come upon. the masket 


BMA; when the highly 2 


dramatic literature 


on 


second 


its 


the 


rec- 


(Record price; McKee's, 


published | 


also } 


Bought by | 
cord 


Haver- | 


Mead & | 


of James | 


for | 


George | 


was" 


This | 
McKee | 


of | 


theatrical | 


tant library of George Daniel was 


London Mr. McKee, it is interesting» 
note, had several of Dantel’s best books.; 
The most importaht items fetdht : 
lowing prices, thecatalogde number being” 
given, (this part of the library was num- 
bered trom 1,283 to 2,186.): 


LOT. 1,287.—"* Actors vy Gasiight,"’ Lon- 
don, 1830; compete set, $81. ought vy 
George D, Bmitn. . : 

LUT 1,402.—" Annals of the Green Room,” 
London, 1830; two parts in one, $54. HKought 
by Wiljam Terry, (owe had never seen a 
cops ot this rarity.) 

1,30—Aston’s “ Fools Opera,’” Lon- 
don, 1.51, pol. Bought by B> J. Wendell. (A 
dramatic tract of great rarity, which shows 
that the drama was intreduced into Amer- 
ica long before 1.8. Aston was a noted 
strolluuig’ piayer in the early days.) 

LOT 1,411—Baker’s ‘ Teatrum Rediviv- 
um,” London, iu, 47, Bought by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. (Very rare.) 

LOT 1,321—"* An Apology for the Life of 
George Anne Beilamy,’’ London, 1786, six 
volumes, the first five in original covers, 
$27. Bought by E. J. Wendeli. 

LOT 1,5.5%—Brayiey's “ ‘Theatres of Lon- 
don,’ London, 1s.t, fine copy, $26. Bought 
by 8. B. Luyster, Jr. 

LOT 1,375—* British Stage and Literary 
Cabinet," Londen, 1817-22, five volumes, 
with all the plates, (three leaves lacking,) 
$00, Bought by Alfred Becks. 

LOT 1,408—"‘ An Apology for the Life of 
Colley Cibber,”” London, 1740, $19. Bought 
by George D. Smith. (The John O'Keefe 
and C. W. Frederickson copy.) 

LOT 1,443—George Colman's ‘ Posthu- 
mous Letters,"’ London, 18z0, (the copy be- 
' longing to George Colman, the younger, and 
containing many unique features,) $22.0). 
Bought by E. J. Wendell, 

LOT 1,454—Shakespeare's ‘ Timon of Ath- 
ens,”’ London, 1785, the copy once belonging 
to George Frederick Cooke, the famous 
tragedian, marked by him for stage use, 
| $106. Bought by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
(Cc. W. Frederickson presented this re- 
markable dramatic treasure to Mr. McKee.) 

LOT 1,508—Downes'’s “ Roscius Angiica- 
nus,” London, 1708, (last line of imprint 
eut off, the Biiss and Fred Ouvry copy,) 
$45. Bought by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

LOT 1,523—John Philip Kembles manu- 
script diary record of the Dublin stage, 
1740-51, compiled by the great tragedian 
and entirely in his autograph, $120. Bought 
by E. J. Wendell. (W. E. Barton's copy, 
also Gabriel Harrison's.) 

LOT 1,532—Dunlap's ‘“ History of the 
American Theatre,"’ New York, 1832, (Dun- 
lap's own copy, with notes,) $21. Bought 
by E. J. Wendell, 

LOT 1,555-—‘ Const-Thoonende Juwell,”’ 
Zwotle, 1607, (relating to Dutch morality 
plays.) $90. Bought by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, (with all the rare plates.) 

LOT 1,570—Egan's ‘ Life of 
London, 1825, $56. Bought 
Scribner's Sons. (A beautiful 
fine impressions of the plates.) 

LOT 1,591—‘* Memoirs of the Countess of 
Derby,’ London, 1797, (title and last leaf 
repaired,) $27.—LOT 1,502—"‘ The Testimony 
of Truth to Exalted Merit,’’ London, 1707, 
(a reply to the preceding,) $40. Bought by 


Alfred Becks. 
“Life of Lavinia 


LOT 1595. 
alias Fenton,”’ London, 1728, $42.50. Bought 
by Alfred Becks. (The George Daniel 
copy, which fetched only £1 Ss. in 1864.) 

LOT 1,653—Gabriel Furman’'s “ Sketch of 
} the History of Theatres in the United 

States,’ a manuscript record entirely in the 
autograph of the Long Island historian, 
$69. Bought by Alfred Becks, 

LOT 1,684—Genest’s ‘‘ Account of the Eng- 
| lish Stage, 1660-18380,"" Bath, England, 1882, 
ten volumes, boards, uncut, $55. Bought 
by William Terry. 

LOT 1,69%—Gosson's ‘“ Playes Refuted,” 
London, 15X82, (title mounted,) $110. Bought 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. (Of superlative 
rarity; this was Bindley’s copy.) 
| LOT 1,695—Green's ‘ Refutation of 

Apology for Actors,’ London, 1615, 
rare, $1240. Bought by George D. Smith 

LOT 1,708—Collection of forty-six letters 
written by Harley, the comedian, to George 
} Daniel, $70. Bought by BE. J. Wendell. 

LOY  1,721—Heywood'’s ‘* Apology for 
Actors,” London, 1612, (title mounted,) 
| Mitford’s copy, $60, Bought by Alfred 
Becks 

LOT 





Actor,” 
Charles 
with 


an 
by 
copy, 


Beswick, 


very 





1,722 
; tion,’’ London, 
ceding: both are 
by Alfred Becks. 

LOT 1,752" The Private Theatres of Kil- 
kenny,’ 1825, Tom Moore's copy, $72.50. 
Bought by J. Wendell, 

LOT 1,783—"‘ Memoirs of 
Keene, the Tragedian,”’ London, 
Bought by E. J. Wendell, (the Daniel copy, 
which was sold for only £1 6s, in 1864.) ~ 

LOT 1,797—*' Memoirs of J. P. Kemble,” 
| London, 1817, extra illustrated, $43. Bought 
by ik. J. Wendell. 

* 1,818—‘* Londini Tllustrata,”’ 
large paper copy, #40, 
ecks, 

LOT 1,828—Macklin’s ‘‘ Memoirs,” 
don, 1806, extended to three volumes, many 
extra illustrations, $120. Bought by E. J. 
Wendell, (the John Dillon copy, which 
fetched £9 2s. 6d. in 1869.) . 

LOT 1,869— Mirror of Taste 
matic Censor,’ Philadelphia, 1810-11, an 
early American dramatic magazine, very 
scarce, with all the plates, most of them 
by Edwin, $68. Bought by George D. Smith. 
(Daly's sold for $42 last March.) 

LOT 1,899—Northbrooke's “ Treatise Tpon 
Dicing, Dauncing, Vaine Plaies, or Enter- 
| ludes,"’ London, 1579, very rare, (last 
repaired,) $66. Beught by George LD. Smith. 


Vindica- 
the pre- 
Bought 


** Actor's 
sue of 
rare, $68, 


Heywood's 
1658, (cre 
very 


Theophilus 


Loniton, 
Bought by 


and Dra- 


and Interludes,’’ London, 1647, rare, 
Bought by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
LOT 1,038—" Extracts of Several Trea- 
ties Concerning Stage Plays,’’ Philadelphia, 
1754, (referring to the introduction of the 
drama _ into Philadelphia, and extremely 
rare.) $60. Bought by Alfred Becks. a 
LOT 1,940‘ Philadelphia Stage, 1749- 
1830,"" by Charles Durang, cut from a Phil- 
adelphia paper and mounted on quarto 
leaves, an uncommon item, $45. Bought by 


E. J. Wendell. 
LOT 1,959—Rainolde’s “ Th’ Overthrow 
London, 1599-31.—LOT 


of Stage ayes,” 

} 1,.960—The same, second edition, Oxford, 
| 1629, $46. Both bought by Alfred Becks 
LOT 1,985—Ryley's “ Itinerant,’’ London, 
| 1808-27, the three series, $54. Bought by E 


| J. Wendell. 

LOT 2,054—‘' A Shorte Treaties Against 
Stage Playes,"’ London, 1625, (very rare,) 
| $100, Bought by Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

LOT 2070—" Life of James Spiller,’ 
London, 1729.—Lot 2.071—‘* Spjiller’s Jests,"” 
London, 1730, $53. Both bought by Alfred 


Becks. 

LOT 2,075.—" The Stage Player's Com- 
plaint,”’ London, 1641,. (date cut off,) $50. 
Bought by Charles Scribner's Sons, (of 
| great rarity, Lowe having never seen a 
copy.) 

LOT 2,101.—‘' The Theatrical Inquisitor,’ 
London, 1819-20; sixteen volumes, (acking 
only one portrait,) $112. Bought by Will- 
jam Terry. 

LOT 2,112.—John Howard Payne's “ Thes- 
} plan Mirror.”’ New York, 1805-06, (Cacking 

one leaty $416, Bought by FE. J. Wendel, 

(edited by Payne when but thirteen; only 
| three copies are known.) 
| LOT:2,193.—Margaret Woffington’s ‘ Me- 
| moirs.”" London, 1760, $81. Bought by 
! 
| 


$36, 








George Dy Smith. s 
I ott" A Supplement to the Me- 
moirs Of Mrs. Woffington,”’ London, 1760, 
$81 . Bought by George D. Smith. 
LOT 2.175." Woffington’s Ghost: a 
Poem,” London, 1761, Ginknown to Lowe,) 
| $27, Bought by J. O. Wright & Co 
prs .RORERT & RODR? 


‘of a masseuse at 


} reverent 


1718, $190, | 


Lon- } 


| was to 


leaf | 


LOT 3,910—" Ordinance of the Lords and | 
|; Commons for Suppression of Stage Playes | 





wood Has Observed Them. - 


“She was the shortest lady when she 
stood up and the tallest when she sat down 
that Ivever saw.” . Such was the opinion 
n , One Charlotte, who 
had the h to be a very great favorite 
with the een, and this criticism ac- 
counts fer much that ts otherwise impos- 
sible to explain, in the different pictures 
of the Queen. In some, the more courtiy 
ones, she is drawn standing on an elevated 
dais, and her royal robes falling to the 
ground give her two feet more than nature 
entitled her to. Others, as those in the 
book she wrote herself, or caused others 
to write, as ‘“‘Our Journey to the High- 
lands’ and Sir Theodore Martin's “ Life 
of the Prince Consort,” present a set of 
very ugly portraits of a very short woman 
standing by a very tall man. 

The queen was never handsome, and in 
her middle liie she was far from being 
even good-looking. She had a defect of 
complexion which gave her a very red face, 
especially across the nose, and as she sat 
im her carriage the expression was heavy, 
downcast, and not responsive. All these 
disadvantages were exaggerated by 
lack of any attention to the arts of dress, 
for she carried to its last permissible ex- 
tent the rights which a Queen doubtless 
possesses of being shabby. Her bonnet 
and veil looked as if many a rainstorm 
had beaten upon them after railroad dust 
had into the crepe. Indeed, the 
lively Princess Louise was accredited with 
saying that she hoped “ for the golden jubi- 
lee that mamma would go to the expense 
of a new veil.” 

And this “mamma” certainly did, 
the Queen treated her loyal subjects 
some very beautiful costumes on this brill- 
lant occasion, purple and fine lace and dia- 
monds, and she sat up’ straight and smiled 
and looked almost handsome. But when I 
saw her at Aix le Bains in 1885, the old veil 
was in evidence. No one could have said 
then that “the old order changeth giving 
place to the new,” and a little fat figure 
with a red face and gloomy expression ap- 
peared driving through the flowery glades 
about Aix, preceded by a groom who ges- 
ticulated wildly to the rest of us to get out 
of the way. 

It was not until I saw her in church dur- 
ing the at Aix that her very fine, 
demeanor, surrounded by her 
ladies in that humble edifice, struck me, and 
the perfectly graceful dignity with which 
walked out, bowing to aH as we 
stood to make room for her, was manifest. 
It was not until then that I caught the 
secret of the greatness and the popularity 
of this much-described woman, who 
born not only unique rank, but 
that far more rare and unique dispensation, 
English loyalty. 

A something seen elsewhere 
earth is English loyalty—a people who only 
desire to have something to worship, who 
must have a fiction royalty, to 
kneel down before, if they cannot have the 
real thing. They had borne with everything, 
even George 1V., without ceasing, even to 
to the shadow of his shoe tie. Now 
had a good wife and good moth- 
woman of infinite tact and excellent 
common sense, a woman without beauty 
excepting very beautiful hands, and its al- 
temptation, a woman who 

very much in love with 
very rare husband. It 
Brown became a nuis- 
to make fun 


entered 


for 
to 


stay 


she us 


was 


to a to 


not on this 


rag, a of 


bow 
they 


have 


universal 
fortunately 
and 
John 
ance, and Punch began 
of her almost absurd favoritism, that the 
Queen ever gave her subjects a chance to 
that was human Her most inti- 
friends and ladies in waiting excused 
episode by hinting that John 
a lunatie’s keeper, and that he exer- 
power over what everybody feared 
be a repetition the malady of 
George III., a salutary and necessary 
guardianship. This spoiled lackey made 
himself very objectionable to the royal 
family and to the highest officials of the 


most 
was 
her 
was 


handsome 
not until 


even 


ay she 
mate 
that 
was 
cised 
of 


| Government, and yet the Queen continued | 
| her patronage of him, dedicated a book to | 


him, which was certainly unnecessary, and 
had a statue erected to him at Balmoral. 

But that was the first and last of the in- 
diseretions, to call them by no harsher 
name, of the most famous woman of her 
age. I asked a lady who had lived on terms 
of great intimacy with her for years to ex- 
plain this to me. 

“The Queen,” said she, “ was of 
those persons of whom you may have seen 
examples in private life, who readily fall 
into a sort of worship of and subservience 
She hated to have these 
changed, and she ab- 
The steward 
to see to it 


one 


to her servants. 


humble 
horred a 


attendants 

new footman. 
were told that 
footman did not look at her while wait- 

Twice or three times I have seen a 
dismissed because the Queen was 
becoming much under her influence. 
That was a peculiarity, an inheritance, a 
queer little side eccentricity, in a character 
really despotic in its demands for outside 
deference, and who complained later on of 
Mr. Gladstone's ‘fncivilities. Indeed, she 
would not have Mr. Gladstone invited to 
the jubiiee festivities because of these fan- 
cied slights.” 

When I met her at Aix in 1885, fn the 
month of April, I had the good luck to 
know her favorite lady in waiting, Lady 
Ely, who came to see me quite often at 
the Grand Hotel d’Aix, one day saying: 
‘Were you carried to the top of the Cham- 
bottes in a chaise a porteur? "’ I said: “‘ Yes, 
why do you wish to know?” ‘“ Because,” 
said she, “ the Queen wishes to make that 
ascent, and_I have come over to see if you 
found it safe and easy,” “Oh, yes,” I 
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the 

ing. 
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ser 


too 


the | 
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Brown | as having been pres¢ 
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answered. ‘The old Savoyard peasants 


; who earry the poles of your chair could not 


Her Habits,and Traits as Mrs. Sher- | 


fall downeif they tried. and the route is 


a at all a dangerous place if one should 
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She went away, dear faithful lady, and 
ascendéd the Chambottes and had herself 
carried to the top. A day or two afterward 
she came to tell me of the Queen's expedi- 
tion to the Chambottes, a mountain near 
Alix, commanding a magnificent view and a 
very peculiar éne, for a sheer precipice on 
one side goes down to a take—a dazzling 
and a dizzy downlook. ‘ But,’ said she, 
“the Queen would not trust herself to the 
‘ehaise & porteurs,’ but walked up the 
final ascent, and is to-day very lame in 
consequence."' So I learned that the great 
Queen perhaps had her faiblesse in little 
things, if not in great ones. She was very 
obstinate. 


Lady Ely, a most interesting woman, took 
that care of the Queen which a very tender 
mother would naturally take of a baby. It 
was she who corresponded with Charlotte, 
the pretty, old, brown-eyed peasant woman, 
the masseuse, who would treat the Queen, 
and would then come over and masseur me, 
so if there be any virtue in the “ laying on 
of hands "' I have once in my life come very 
near to royalty. 

Charlotte was full of the tenderness of the 


Queen, and of the Princess Beatrice who 


; worked her a little cashmere cloak for her 


grandchild, and who established with this 
poor woman a sort of intimate correspond- 
ence for life. In the thousand and one anec- 
dotes and traits of-character thus naively 
brought to me, I thought I read between 
the lines of this exalted character a great 
Sympathy, a certain simplicity of soul, a 
decided honesty, a queer and quaint eccen- 
tricity, and she was a prey 
of imperious outburst of temper. She 
thus decidedly unfair to peo- 
ple of a higher grade, and had a lack of 
that discrimination which would lead to the 
episode of John Brown from a great 
kindness. Great people are very apt to take 
up with the very lowly born, as ‘Southern 
people always have treated their negroes, 
with a condescend.ng intimacy founded on 
the real fact of the black man’s acknow!l- 
edged inferiority. That no man is a 
to his valet de chambre is a_ proverb 
deep down in the secrets of human nature. 
The inductive philosopher may tell why. 

The Queen went to 
did not wish to hold 
could be gotten rid of, but 
tors, and Mayors, and 
whether wished 
Sir Henry Ponsonby and 
busy in arranging the hours these 
necessary evils must-be provided for. The 
Queen never liked to keep any one waiting, 
and if from such an expedition as that to 
the ‘Chamtbottes Was necessarily late, 
she would come into her parlor in. the 
Villa Mottet, at the Burope, with her hands 
extended to her waiting callers, make 
apologies most humble and polite. 
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ir Majesty that 
in lip 
paper at oF 
and 
of 
not wish to do so ridic- 
thing as to depart from her own 
simplicity of dress at a foreign watering 
Nor did she 
that she, the 
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of an English 
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The looked al- 
most pretty in her donkey cart, driving her- 
self amid the sheltered park which sur- 
rounds the Villa Mottet She stop 
her donkey, which was not bigger 
than a dog talk to the and 
accept flowers from their hands, she 
often stopped her carriage on high 
road, got out, and picked the beautiful wild 
flowers which abound in that favored piece 


Queen very pleased and 


would 
much 
children 
and 


the 


and 


of the earth's surface. 


In fact, the Alpine air kissed her cheeks 
so gently, she found the scenery so mildly 
beautiful, that determined to buy a 
place and build a house at Atx. The plot 
‘*Le Tour de Diable,”’ an 
Lady Whalley, where I 
This place 
two 
ind 


she 


selected was near 
estate owned by 
took tea often of an afternoon, 
commanded a most glorious view of 
ranges of snow Alps, the Dauphinoise 
the Jura, and it was said that 
days one could the old gi 
Mont Blanc 

The legend of the devil was of 
that between a il and 
his Majesty, in which Satan always came 
in for quits, A former proprietor had got 
angry with his workmen, who Would not 
finish his house, and he ineautiously re- 
marked one day: “ If I could get this tower 
finished before Easter I would sell my soul 
to the devil.”” At which a gentlemanly 
contractor stepped forward and said, “ Sir, 
at your service,” and handing him a con- 
tract which smelled strongly of sulphur, 
he was asked to sign under the mark of a 
cloven hoof. The mediaeval Baron did not 
hesitate, whereupon the devil vanished, 
wagging his tall. The tower went up like a 
boy’s balloon, but when the proprietor tried 
to enter the door, he fell dead. Monsieur 
le Diable was first. This stone legend is 
very dear to the people of Aix, and the 
Queen bought a lot next to the tower. But, 
alas! there was no road to it—no right of 


on 


the old one 


bargain mere mort 





CRITTENDEN. 


By 
John Fox, Jr. 


The House of 
EGREMONT. 
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Molly Elliot Seawell. 


UNLEAVENED 


BREAD. 


By Robert Grant. 


THE SACRED 


FOUN T. 


By Henry James. 


(Ready Next Saturday.) 


A Kentucky Story of Love and War. 


“MR. FOX writes with the enthusiasm for the face of nature in his Blue Grass home, and 


for the meén 


Of these things he writes as one who had part in them all. 


and minute. . . . 


and women whom he finds worthy of their environment. . . . 
His pictures are both realistic 
Its vivid and picturesque style carries one along with the stirring 


events among which the tale moves.”-—New York Times Saturday Review. 


An Historical Romance of the 17th Century. 


Germain, . .. 


Transcript. 


TH 


~ brilliant story of England under William of Orange, and Englishmen in exile at St 


Berwick is the hero’s friend, and is made highly interesting. 


This is the author's best book and one of the best historical novels of the year.”—Boston 


A Striking Novel of Character. 


EK, dramatic version of this story is now attracting wide attention. - As a work of fiction 
the Bookman says of it: “ No American writer tor many years has wrought out a 


work.of fiction so full of meaning, so admirable in its literary quality, and so large and com- 


prehensive.” 


A Story of English’ Society of To-day. 


Me. JAMES, in his new story, presents a remarkably clever series of character-studies 
of a group of English men and women who meet for a week-end party at an English 


country-house. 
Mr, James at his best. 


A striking picture of contemporary English social life, its story represents 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New. York. 
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way, and wher she applied to the Maire of 
the arrondissement he refused to have ne 
made. To Dr. Brachet's intense disgust, a 
royal residence was denied to Aix. Victo- 
ria -was not in the habit of having her way 
blocked. . She left Aix, it was said, (as it 
could have been said of you or me,) in a 
huff. 


I thought the English ladies in her train 
were not a little relieved at this termina- 
tion, for it would have entailed many 
wearisome journeys op their part, and have 
taken from Aix, which, although only two 
hours from Geneva and a very famous 
cure, its still somewhat rural charac- 
ter. Queen Victoria, as a visitor, and 
Queen Victoria as a neighbor, might have 
been distinctly different personages. We 
must remember that as they have nothing 
to lose they can, when they choose, drop 
their courtesy and become quite severely 
dignified, these Kings! 


The Queen was superb on one occasion, 
when she accepted an invitation to visit 
the old Abbey of Hautecombe, on the beau- 
tiful Lake of’ Bourget. In this exquisitely 
gloomy old abbey lie the remains of Victor 
Emmanuel’s mother. There is a.mouldy 
smell of decaying royalty about it, and 
much grarideur. The white-robed Cister- 
clans, who as a branch of the Carmelites 
“run,” as a Yankee observed, the Grande 
Chartreuse, live there in great comfort, and 
gave the Queen a lunch. It leaked out 
through our cook, who was an artist, our 
cook of the Grand Hotel d’Aix, that trout 
from the take, and wild birds from the 
mountains, and even a dish of nightingales’ 
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ful man whose. reverent hands have just 
laid the royal-lady in her coffin.’ He was a 
canny Scut, full of fun, enjoying his holiday 
at Aix, and, although very much too great 
a courtier and very much too prudent a 
man to say a word out of place about his 
royal ‘patient, he still in a very neat way 
let a little light m on the royal character: 
He said her hatred of heat was one of her 
great characteristics. She could not bear 
a Warm room. The eczema which was on 
her face made the fresh air very delight- 
ful to her, and he remarked that the royal 
epartments were sometimes too celd for 
her ladies-in-waiting but never for her. 


I told him how fond Americans were of 
her and how grateful to her and to “ Al- 
bert the Good” for their conduct to us in 
1861. He assured me that she always 
spoke well of us, excepting of certain ladies 
of whom the heir apparent had appeared 
to be too fond, And then he gave a little 
laugh. “In fact,” said he, “the Queen 
has the same little worries that all you 
ladies have who have fascinating sons and 
daughters.” He described the great love 
and the intimacy which existed between 
the Queen and the Princess Beatrice, and 
in all he said he left the deepest impres- 
sion of the Queen's gocdness and sym- 
pathy. I spoke of reading of her sending 
a@ carriage for the use of an old actress 
who was dying of cancer. ‘I never saw 
anything like her memory and her thought- 
fulness for the suffering,” said he. 

The question of the Queen's léve of lt- 
erature came up afterward, in conversa- 
tion with one who was perfectly well quali- 
fied to speak. ; 

. “The Queen would like literature. better 
if she had more time,” said this scholar 
and writer, “‘ but she is the busiest and the 
hardest worked woman in the world. I 
have seen her sink into her chair and tell 
the lady in waiting to read her the silliest 
novel that she could: find to rest her mind.” 
It was strange that a woman of such very 


‘strong intellect as hers, so educated and so 


accomplished, could write such very poor 
English. She has left proof of her power to 
do this In her many books, and at the time 
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down her cheeks as she met the children 
in Hyde Park, and read on a waving scarf 
in air, “‘ Not Queen alone, but Mother, Em- 
press, Friend,"’ and. 1 saw her and had a 
few words with her at her own garden 
party in the park of Buckingham Pulace. 
No hostess in America could have been 
more humbly polite, more endearingly gra- 
cious than she was. What a bevy of her 
own royalty, her children, her royal. nur- 
sery, she had around her! She had alight- 
ed from her carriage, and, leaning on her 
cane, she walked with the Prince of Wales, 
who was always in festive mood, through 
the spontaneous avenue which her guests 
made for her, stopping and speaking to us, 
here and there. I saw her kisd the little 
Maharajah Kuch Behar, an intelligent In- 
dian Princess, the first Indian woman to 
eat at the same table with her husband, 
thus defying caste. Following the Queen 
were the Princess of Wales, the Duchess 
of Edinburgh, the Princesses of the Blood 
Royal, the Duke of Connaught, and many 
others. 


They were all full of greetings, full of 
that quality of host and hostess which 
leaves the guest with a satisfied heart that 
he ts welcome. I noticed how very pretty 
was the Queen’s smile, showing her little 
white teeth. Once later on I had a talk 
with her,about Aix, and I referred to that 
beautiful picture as the red flag of Eng- 
land floated from the steamboats and the 
mountains of the Dent du Chat, the grim 
Rivard, the distant Jura, the great masses 
of the Dauphinoise Alps off toward Cham- 
berg, and how they had all conspired to put 
a efown on-her head as their royal visitor, 
“ Yes,” said she, “it was not the band of 
man, but the hand of God, which played 
with tnose masses.” 


This apt quotation from Lamartine told 
me that she was a reader. She was not as 
great a woman as Queen Elizabeth, but she 
was free from her dissimulation and cruel- 
ty. She was more clever than Queen Anne, 
but perhaps not more honest. She was 
more like Isabella of Spain, but free from 
the bigotry of that noble woman. 


She was a useful Queen, gifted with 
strength of purpose, discrimination, and 
sympathy. She had been purified by great 
‘suffering. She will enter into history and 
romance with some of the attributes of all 
these Queens, but with a peculiar home 
flavor all her own, ~~ — 

. Standing at the foot of her coffin Baward 
rises to the great destiny, which she 
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Quiller-Couch’s Anthology.* 

There seems to be one invariable method 
of making an anthology of English verse 
nowadays. You take Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury (which was really selected by 
Lord Tennyson) and then add to it your 
own favorite poems, and the result is a 
new selection. In a measure this is what 
Mr. Quiller-Couch has done in his “Oxford 
Book of Verse.” At least two-thirds of 
Palgrave’s selections. are there. “But, on 
the other hand, the book is at least twice 
as big as Palgrave's, and that implies that 
nearly three-fourths of it are new in the 
sense of being due to ‘' Q's” own taste. 

Many of the most interesting of his se- 
lections are from contemporary writers, 
and he has indeed been fortunate in getting 
permission from almost all the best writers 
of the day to select characteristic passages, 
One finds here some of ‘the most striking 
lines of men like Mr. George Meredith, 
Mr. William Watson, Mr. W. B. Yeats, Mr. 
W. BE. Henley. Mr. Stephen Phillips is al- 
most the only name of prominence whieh 
does not find a niche in Mr. Quiller-Couch’s 
volume. More than this, he has for the 
first time in such a collection attempted 
to do justice to English verse w: on 
American soil, and his selections inélude 
poems from W. D. Howells, in addition. to 
Longfellow, Emerson, Poe, and Whittier. 
This is but a poor show for America, and 
it ig to be regretted that Mr. Quilier-Couch 
did not have Mr. Stedman's recent. Anthol- 
ogy to select from, or he would have 
scarecly emitted Lanier, not to speak of 
dozens of others who would have the same 
right as the younger generation of Dnglish 
poets so richly represented in this volume. 

Another novelty in Mr. Quiller-Couch’s | 
Anthology is the attention he has paid to 
the bards of Ircland, those at least whe 
write in English. Altogether, a rich feast 
is offered to lovers of English poetry in 
this volume. It is more representative of 
the whole range of English poetry than any 
similar selection. Its external form does 
credit to the University Press, from which 
it issues, and a more delightful present for 
a lad or lass who likes wandering in the 
realms of gold can scarcely be imagined, 
The only thing against it is its somewhat.” 
clumsy format, but that is due to the gen- 
erosity in which Mr. Quiller-Couch and his 
publishers havé poured their creasures into” * 
this book. 


Early numbers of Everybody's Magazine 
will contain stories or poems by Mary E. 
Wilkins, James Whitcomb Riley, Charles 
n Poster, Abraham Ca- 
x, and other well-known 
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E'S CAPTORS, 


A Statement by the Author of m 
History of Westchester County. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Judge Dykman’s recent critical review in 
your columns of certain statements of fact 
in the chapter of the new History of 
Westchester County devoted to the capture 
of André calls for a candid reply from me 
as the author of that work. At present T 
am not disposed to join with any formality 
in the centroversial discussion that Judge 
Dykman’'s article has excited. * * * It 
is proper, preliminarily, to remark that 
Judge Dykman was misinformed in 4ai- 
viding the responsibility for the criticised 
statements by ascribing them to no one 
writer in particular, but to the “authors” 
of the history. As a matter of fact, 1 am 
the cole author of the book. This is ex- 
plicitly stated In the preface. A general 
editorial responsibility was sustained by 
my associate in the literary enterprise, Mr. 
Frederic Shonnard of Yonkers, the father 
of this historical undertaking. But it was 
agreed between us that I should deal with 
the story of André at discretion, and Mr. 
Shonnard accordingly passed that particu- 
lar part of the manuscript without subject- 
ing it to any editorial revision. He ghould 
therefore be relieved of responsibility for 
its detailed contents. 

The chapter on André consists of thirty- 
two pages, (464-496.) It is divided into two 
parts—first, a consecutive narrative, by 
Mr. Franklin Couch of Peekskill, and sec- 
ond, an-elaboration of that narrative by my 
han. 

It is true, as stated by Judge Dykman, 
that in Mr. Couch’s original manuscript of 
his portion of the chgpter the name of 
John Dean was not included in the list of 
the young Westchester men who sallied 
forth in the patriot interest on the 22d of 
September, 1780 . It is equally true (as 
implied) that Dean's name 
ly interpolated by me in Mr. Couch’s manu- 
script fut this was not done without the 
knowledge and assent of Mr. Couch. While 


mer—the work was at that time 
through the press—I informed Mr. 
that I had considerably enlarged the second 
half of the André chapter by the addition 
of matter relative to John Dean's connec- 
tion with the affair; called his attention 
to the circumstance that in his narrative 
there was no mention of Dean, and added 
that the omission ought to be corrected. 
There was no formal discussion of this mat- 
ter between us, and indeed the allusion to 
fit was only incidental to a general friendly 
conversation. I was far from regarding the 
purposed interpolation as a matter of any 
importance, except for the sake of uni- 
formity; and as Mr 
a signed contribution, there 
been no reason for modifying it any 
manner, even by the introduction of a foot- 
note, if the slightest objection had been 
offered by him. There was, indeed, no such 
objection, aad I made the insertion of John 
Dean's name accordingly. 
write the present communication without 
having had any consultation or correspond- 
ence with Mr. Couch to ascertain whether 
his recollection of the incident coincides 
with mine, I do not doubt that he will ac- 


Couch 


could 
in 


quit me of the imputed offense of taking | 


improper liberties with his manuscript. 
Now ithe statements themselves, to 
which Judge Dykman takes exception. 
These ur in the second half of the 
chapter, and are of my own writing, ex- 
The purpose of this second part 
stated, to introduce 


for 


oct 


clusively. 
of the chapter is, as 
nnd animadvert upon a variety of particu- 
lars of importance and interest 
which could not receive 
fitention in strictly chronological 
written Mr. Couch. And 


incidental 
naturally 
the 
by 


count among 


these purticulars a prominent place is given | 
I regarded as evidence connecting | 


to what 
Seret. Dean with the patriotic party 
of which Paulding, Williams, and Van 
Wart—the three actual captors of André 
were the advance members, My justifica- 
lion for devoting so much attention to Dean 
fs expressed as follows: “‘ The part of Dean 
In the adgfair overlooked, 
inadequately referred to, in most 
of the capture of André. As this Is a mat- 
ter of to small interest, and especially de- 
serving of attention in a history 
chester County, a somewhat particular no- 
tice of it is appropriate here.” 

The evidence upon which I based my in- 
clusion of Dean in the party was partly 


Jobin 


is or only very 


that afforded in the pages of Mr. William | 
of the 
Arnold j 


‘The Crisis 


Story of 


Abbatt's recent book, 

Revolution: Being the 
and André,’ and parily that furnished me 
privately by my friend, Prof. 
Dean of Columbia University 
of John Dean. I had not at 
regret to say that I have not now) the ad- 
vantage of personal acquaintance with Mr 


a deseendant 


William Abbatt; but from various respecta- | 
sult 


ble sources of information (aside from the 
ones provided by my own critical judgment, 
however good or inconsequential that 
be) I understood that his had 
come well accepted as 


may 


book be- 


bait's book were strengthened by the 
PHlation availed himself of the abundant 
fhformation possessed by Judge Dykman. It 
is my misfortune and not my fault that I 
was not aware of what now appcars—that 


Mr. Abbatt, in connecting Dean with 


of sanction 
of 


ner 
known 


from the Judge. 
that circumstance at 


Had I 
the 


largely {rom.Abbett, whose. faets. 9s 
derstood were tn turn procured 


op mn in 


| of 





‘ } 
was deliberate- | and 
} night on the road. 


| a stop was made at the Dean house, which, 


on one of my visits to Peekskill last Sum- | by the way, is still standing, and tradition 


going | states that a fresh horse was here obtained, 


: he himself reported to Jameson that Pauld- 


| should care to be associated, It 


Couch's narrative was | 
have | 


| tendencies 


Although [| 


| one 


divided. 


proper | 


| time 


| release and making 


| tual 
aceounts | 
| to press his claims he could certainly have 


of West- | 
' doubt 
| counted on the warm support of his father, 


| Thomas Dean, 
; Justice of the Peace, together with that of |} 


Bashford | 


the time (and | 


ultimate authority. | 
My impressions about the reliability of Ab- ; 


knowledge that its author had in its com- | individual historical inaccuracies contained 


| frame 


| started 


the | 
captors of André, did so without any man- | 


time | 
when I wrote my own conclusions, a t 
ae 


pages were fortified in general and particu- 
lar by information conveyed to me by Prof. 
Dean. That gentleman is now in 
Japan, and it is consequently impossible at 
present to produce the private -€ocumen- 
tary and other tial evidences upon 
which the information thus imparted by 
him rests. That they are well worthy of 
serious consideration is sufficiently indi- 
cated by several paragraphs in the West- 
chester. History, ( 480-481.) In fairness 
to the author of the ‘history, these para- 
graphs should be~placed before your read- 
ers. They are as follows: — 


A tt ts ; that of the party of 
militia — gennted the roads on the 
™: nd; tnat h had disposed the eee 
command; e . 
himself th tHe greater number ot the 
rty ta ing their position on a neighbor- 
mg road where it was expected a number 
of Cowboys would more probably pass. He 
further shows that Dean took charge of 
the prisoner when Paulding, Williams, and 
Van Wart brought him to the top of the 
hill; that Dean exercised commendable dis- 
cretion in delivering him_ with the least 
possible loss of time at Jameson's head- 
quarters, and that when the question ef re- 
sponsibility and reward for the capture 
was brought up it was he who reported to 
Jameson the names of the three captors. 
The connection of John Dean with the 
capture is brought into greater prominence 
in the light of recent researches. As a tried 
officer of Gilbert Dean's Rangers—a com- 
pany which in the neutral ground was as 
active in the patriot interests as were the 


| rangers of Col. De Lancey in those of the 
| enemy—he was brought into close relation 


with the predatory movements of the Tories 
and British. lit thus appears possible that 
in the preparation for the memorable scout- 
ing party Dean had had, as tradition states, 
detinite information that a cowboy raid 
was expected, and that it would pass on the 
road which he afterward selected to guard. 
It is certain that Dean had exceptional op- 
portunities to learn of these movements at 
headquarters, since his uncle was the Cap- 
tain of the company, and since the Colonel 
the regiment, Hammond, was also a 
kinsman. It is definitely recorded, (1846,) 
moreover, by Thomas Dean, the only son 
of John Dean, a man of such standing. in 
Tarrytown that his careful statement in 
this matter deserves credence, that the 
party acted under general, if not immediate, 
orders trom Jameson. It is well known 
that the party went to a definite locality 
posted their guard, although it was 
found necessary in so doing to spend a 
It is further known that 
on the return of the party to North Castle 


André’s having already that day made the | 
journey from near Garrisons. 

That John Dean didnot figure more prom- 
inently in the accounts of the capture is 
due to several reasons. In the first place, 


ing, Williams, and Van Wart were alone 
directly responsible for the capture; in the 
second place, it appears that Dean regard- 
ed the taking of a spy as of the nature of | 
hangman's work, with which few people 
is known, 
furthermore, that this feeling on his part 
gave rise to a disagreement with the other 
members of the party,a circumstance which 
may in part have made the others the more 
willing to belittle Dean's share in the cap- 


That Dean died (1817) long before the 
most, if not all, the rest may be cited as a | 
final reason why he has not been given the 
credit he deserves; for some of the state- 
ments—Dean himself never made any—col- 
lected from the survivors date later than 
ixwW—statements which, like those of aged 
people generally, are found to vary widely 
in matters of fact. There have been two 
evident in the accounts which 
come from the men themselves; the first is 
for the captors to rather ignore their asso- 
clation with the remainder of their party, 
and the second is for the latter to demand 

eater recognition than they deserve. 

‘rom the first tendency the men were not 
apt to refer to John Dean, a man who him- 
self did not want to be associated with the 
capture of a spy, and from the second they 
were most apt to ignore the claims of the 
who might, had he been so disposed, 
have given them in his report the credit 
that they wished. 

“The fact seems to be that 
golden opportunity of advancing himself, 

nd knowingly rejected it, as he did his 

re of André’s effects, which the others | 
As the ranking officer of the 
party and the senior in years of most, if 
not all, of them, he might have forwarded 
his own interests to the degree perhaps of 
securing a Captaincy, if he had been so dis- 
posed. He might, at least, have shown 
that from the time of the capture till the 
the prisoner was safely delivered to | 
Jameson the responsibility had been his; 
that André was not retaken or had not se- 
cured his escape through bribery was due | 
to his care as the commanding officer; that 
the great importance of the concealed 
papers was first really recognized by him 
ata time when André was pleading for his 
oxromises which Dean, 
if not the others, had a very strong suspi- 
eion that the British officer could and | 
would fulfill. All this is leaving out of ac- 
count the question as to whether the ac- 
placing of the captors had been the 
work of Sergt. Dean. Had he been disposed | 





} ture, 


Dean had a 


brought forward a strong case, none the 
less so that he was a man of education for | 
his day and was supported by his excellent 
record as a subaliern. And there is no 
that in this event he could have 


long time Town Clerk and | 


his Captain and Colonel.” 


I believe this letter embodies all that it is | 
proper for me, as the responsible writer 
criticised by Judge, Dykman, te say at | 
present. Few know better than my friend 
the Judge how peculiar were the difficul- 
ties under which the Westchester history 
was written, and few have testified mors 
cordially than he to the genera! acceptabil- 
ity of the spirit-tested by the tangible re- 
which actuated its author in the per- 
formance of the labor. By those who may 
have occasion to read or refer to the West- 
chester history I wish most of all to be 
judged according to the merit of the gen- 
eral spirit of its execution. Any disposition 
to cover up or palter or sophisticate about 


in its pages is necessarily foreign to such a 

of mind, I trust the controversy 

by Judge Dykman may result in 

establishing the precise truth of the matter } 

whatever that may be. 

W. W. SPOONER®S | 
* 


sie 


wg 


at ot 


New York, Jan. 20. 


Sear yy pleasant 
_Btate- 
in Tow | 


| 
a 
eu 


| Romer apologized for the 


| indeed I 


| the 


captured 


upon 


historical 
}ery account of the eapture 
| ber 


| affair, 


| drews on 


| breakfast 
i When 
; going 
| Road 


New York Tres SaTuRDAY Review is a 
draft upon credulity which is a little too 
large. 

The story is intended to show that Pauld- 
ing, Williams, and Van Wart came to the 
tavern of Isaac Reed on the morning of 
Sept. 23, 1780, and demanded their break- 
fast; that Mrs, Reed gave them a pitcher of 
beer and a pack of cards to amuse them# 
selves,. and went. to the village of Tarr¥= 
town to buy the provision for the breakfast 
at a grocery store, and while she was at 
the store André came there and inquired 
the way to West Point. Mrs. Barrington 
dods net say the’man was André, but her 
Statement conveys that idea. 

Then she says that Mrs. Reed returned to 
the tavern and told the boys what had hap- 
pened, and informed them of the way he 
was to take. Undisputed facts will show 
the story to be fabulous. 

The seven men who were concerned in the 
eapture of Major André slept in the barn 
of John Andrews, at Pleasantville, the 
night before the capture, and left it at day- 
light the next morning. They went along 
the old Be@ford Road to Rosell’s Corner, 
later known as Mekeel's Corner, There 
they turned to the left hand, went past the 
house of Staats Hamond, down the Saw 
Mill River Road past Raven Rock, and then 
crossed over Buttermilk Hill to the house 
of Isaac Reid, who kept a jug tavern on 
the old road leading from White Plains to 
Tarrytown. There they borrowed a pack of 
playing cards. They took their breakfast 
at the house of Jacob Romer, who lived a 
few rods from Reid’s house. Jacob Romer 
was the father of James Romer, one of the 
captors of André. Mrs. Romer put up a 
luncheon for them, part of which was in a 
pewter dish. I saw the dish when it was in 
the poss@ssion of Mrs. Burr, a granddaugh- 
ter of Jacob Romer and a daughter of his 
son John Romer. She told me that Pauld- 
ing, Williams, dnd Van Wart had the 
luncheon with them, and that in the ex- 
citement of the capture they forgot the 
dish, and when they came to the house of 
Jacob Romer after the capture and stated 
that they had left the pewter dish, John 
Romer, then a boy, was sent for it, and he 
brought it back. 


The 
four 


called the 
Hill first took 
Isaac Reid. That 
which André was 
This house is still 


captors had 


men 


after they 
from Davis's 
André to the house of 
was the first house to 
taken after his capture. 
standing, and is known as the Landrine 
house. They then went to the house of 
Jacob Romer, the father of James Romer, 
of the captors. There they took din- 


one 


| ner, but André did not eat, and when Mrs. 


fare André 
but 


rude 


‘O Madam, it very good, 


cannot eat.”’ 


said, is all 


Let me here state a few curious facts. 
A little after 9 o'clock Major André came 
to the house of Staats Hammond, which 
stood abeut one mile west of the present 
Unionville Station on the Harlem Rallroad. 
Between two and three hours previous to 
that the seven men concerned in the cap- 
ture of André went past that house. At 
Hammond house André had his well- 
known cenversation with David Hammond, 
and then turned back and went to the old 


| Bedford Road at Rosell Corners, where he 
} turned 


to the left and kept the Bedford 
Road over Tarrytown Heights until he was 

About 10 o'clock is the time as 
given, although I have always 
believed it was later in the day. 


usually 


In going over Tarrytown Heights André 
must have passed in plain view of the four 
men were stationed on Davis's Hill. 
It is quite strange, therefore, that they 
did not see him and make the capture. 

Another unaccountable thing ts this: Da- 
vid told André there was a 
Whig guard at Young's Tavern at the low- 
which was about three miles 
on toward New York, and 
André turned back as I have related. 

That have been just what he 
wanted for if had met that 
would have secured 


who 


Jlammond 


er crossroads, 


further 


shouid 
to hear, he 
Arnold's 


unmolested 


guard 
him 


pass 
an passage. 

Again, if André had exhibited his pass to 
without remark he would have 
been permitted to per and would have 
the British 


Poulding 
s on, 
been at Dobbs Ferry within 
hour. 


It is sufficient 


lines in one 
to a shudder even 
now to contemplate that probably the re- 
sult of the war was hung upon the at- 
tenuated thread of André’s indiscretions. 
The Christian believes these to have been 
the result of providential interposition. 

One word in relation to Mr. Abbatt. He 
has been misled by a statement that eight 
men came to Armonk with André. 


cause 


There is no original statement any 
account that there were more 
than seven men in the party concerned in 
the capture of André; on the contrary, ey 
states the num- 

Even Lossing, who first in- 
name of John Dean into the 
there were seven Moreover, 
no place where the eighth man 
can come in The seven men concerned in 
the capture slept in the barn of John An- 
the night of September 2, 1780, 
the same seven went the house of 
Reid in the morning and took 
at the house ot Jacob 
they left 
on the hill and three to the Post 
After the.cepture the three called 
the four men from the hill, 


nor 


at seven. 
the 
savs 


troduced 


there is 


and to 


John 


Romer 


and the seven 


; went firstete@ the house of Reid and from 


thet& to Momér’s, where they took dinner, 
“es Taye related. Then the seven men 
conducted their prisoner to Armonk and 
delivered him to Lieut. Cot. Jameson. 

Mr. Bolton, who wrote the first history 
of Westchestey County, received the facts 
retetfig to “the. capture of Major André 
from Joh ¥erks, one of the men concerned 
ia the capture, and his account fs aceu- 
rate. After giving the account of the ar- 





there- | 


| of 


their | 


there they separnied, feur | 


rest of André and stating that the captors 


delivered their prisoner to Jameson, Bol- 
ton says as follows: ‘ Upon the delivery of 
their prisoner the seven patriots returned 
to their different quarters, little imagining 
the importance of their prize.” 

This overwhelming array of testimony 
proves conclusively that there were seven 
men concerned in the capture of Major An- 
dré, and that but seven men accompanied 
him to Armonk. 


It remains: for Mr. Abbatt to determine 
whether he ean afford to connect himself 
with the unaccountable and mystifiable ef- 
fort of the ‘authors of this new history of 
Westchester County to change the current 
of history. J. O. DYKMAN, 

White Plains, Jan. 25, 1901. 


Williams’s Account of Andre’s 


Arrest. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Your interesting “ versions” of the cap- 
ture of André have induced me to add this 
very valuable account of the arrest. The 
paper on which it is printed is tanned and 
stained with age and for years has lain 
hidden between the pages of an old scrap- 
book belonging to my father: 

David Williams's account of the arrest of 
Major André, as given by himself in the 
green room of the Bowery Theatre on the 
oceasion of his visit to that house in 1830. 
It is given verbatim as he related and may 
be relied upon as fact. 

“T first entered the Continental Army in 
the year 1775, and continued in the service 
until disabled from having my feet frozen. 
Il was then obliged to take what employ- 
ment I could meet with for my support— 
chopping, grubbing, and all such work—liv- 
ing about twenty miles from my house and 
family. On the 22d day of September, 1780, 
I had been looking for work, and on my re- 
turn to where I boarded I saw six men 
coming. I met them and asked them where 
they were going They said ‘To Tarry 
Town.’ I told them that if they would wait 
a few moments I would get my musket and 
go with them. We went on fifteen miles, 
and, night coming on, we crept intd a hay 
barrack and lay till morning. We then 
crossed Buttermilk Hill, and on the way 
Paulding proposed to stop at Joyce Reed’s 
and get a pack of cards. When we came to 
*‘Davis’s Hill’ the party separated, leav- 
ing four there, while we three went down 
the Tarry Town road. We commenced play- 
ing cards near the road, and after bein 
there about one hour we heard the oom 
of a horse coming at full gallop. Which 
one of us spoke first I do not remember, but 
one said, ‘There comes a trader going to 
New York.’ ” 

The rest of the aecount is almost identical 
with the story as given by Louise Paulding 
Benedict in the last SaturnpAY REVIEW. 

Here was one of the little party of 
patriots disabled, obliged to take what eme- 
ployment he could find—chopping wood, 
grubbing, and ‘‘all such work,” refusing 
10,000 guineas and as many dry goods as 
he wished, because he must do his duty toe 
his country. Could we find many such in 
this age of the dollar mark? I wot not. 

E. W. KEMBLE, 
Rochelle, N. Y¥., Jan. 22, 1901, 


~, 


New 


English Historical Literature.* 

Dr. Gross has rendered a service to all 
students of English history by his admirae 
ble bibliography, which will be henceforth 
un indispensable aid to the study. It con- 
tains over 3,000 numbers of books and 
articles relating to British history up to 
the end of the Middle Ages, and, with the 
subsidiary items included in the notes, the 
sum total cannot be much less than 5,000. 
Dr. has added to the value of his 
work by short characterizations of the 
chief sources, and this is perhaps the most 
valuable feature in his. book. A mere list 
tities is often misleading when no indi- 


Gross 


of 
cation is given to the relative value of the 
different authorities. Dr. had 
the courage of his opinion, and in almost 
every case indicates the kind of help which 
the %tudent Here and there 
misses indicaticn as in the 
case of Larking’s account of Domesday for 
Kent, the title Dr 
but does not indicate valuable 
the appendix; but such 
tremely rare. The book 
well as general history, and ranges ever 
the whole field of naticnal life, the early 
history of English law in particular being 
very fully bibliographized, if we may use 
the term. Nor does it confine itself te 
works produced in England but ig 
quite as thorough upon German and Frene® 
treatises dealing directly with England or 
aith analogous states of constitutional and 
legal history. Altogether it is difficult to 
see how the werk could be improved upon, 
and both Dr. Gress and Harvard Universi- 
ty are to be congratulated thia very 
thorough account of the Queilen of English 
history. 


Gross has 


may expect. 


cne such an 
of which 


the 


Gross gives, 
nature 
are ex- 


includes local as 


lapses 


alone, 


on 


HARMSWORTH, SLOCUM, AND THE SPRAY.— 
The little sloop Spray, in which Capt. Slo- 
cum made his voyage around the werld, 
which resulted in his book, “ Sailing Alone 
Around the World,” in Winter quar- 
ters in Brooklyn. There it was that Mr. 
Alfred C. Harmsworth of The London Mail 
lunched with Captain one day last 
weck. There were no witnesses to the meet- 
but we understand on good authority 
roast turkey was served in the little 
cabin and that the Englishman enjoyed it 
hugely, but insisted that it was an eagle. 
His host, who objeets to sailing alone un- 
der false maintained as politely as 
possible that it was a turkey. Finally, at 
his guest's instance, a compromise was 
reached, and it was agreed that the bird 
was a Brooklyn eagle, but whether owing 
to awy peculiarity of the meat we are not 
informed. Mr. Harmsworth was delighted 
te find in the Captain's scrap book a glow- 
ing notice of “Sailing Alone Around the 
World’ trom -his own newspaper. : 


lies 


the 


ing, 


that 


colors, 


*REVIEW OF THE SOURCES AND _ IAT- 
ERATURE OF ENGLISH HISTORY FROM 
THE EARIEST TIMES TO ABOUT 14385, 
By Charlies Gross, Ph.D. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $5.00. 





THE RENAISSANCE." 


An lnteresting St. Seay a Its Women. 
Mr. George translator 


of this * 


Herbert Hiy, the 
Study of Femininism,”’ 
ace, gives a good account of the author of 
the book, R. de Maulde la Claviére, 
style is said to be so thoroughly the 
that Mr. Ely thinks the 
more isually apt to 
lati 

The re is no one 

La tyle est 
be more justly 


whose 
man 
book to be one 
than uffer in 


to whom Buffon's phrase, 
Vhomme méme,’ my 
applied His work is abso- 
lutely himseif; it derives from his original 
personuiity and his wide and sure learn- 
ing a historical value and a literary charm 
almost unique. He is a wit with the curi- 
osity and patience of the scholar, and a 
scholar with the temperament of the 
artist The sparkte and humor of his con- 
versation are crystallized in his letters, the 
charming expression of a large and gener- 
ous nature 

M. de Maulde 
de Chartes, holding at first an appoint- 
ment in the prefectoral administration, but 
his tastes were for history rather than for 
politics, founding in 1886 the Société 
d Historique Diplomatique, the success of 
which is said to be 
vidual efforts and 
founded the Congrés Internationaux d’ His- 
toire, the first of which was held at The 
Hague in the Summer of 1898, while for 
years M,. de Maulde has been 
the English Royal Society. 

But, 


} 


was trained at the 


largely due to his indt- 


enthusiasm He 


also 


a member of 


above all, it is as a 
Renaissance that M. de 
highest rank. He has 
study to, that period, both as regards the 
internal politics of France and the 
of modern diplomacy, as well 
progress and the evolution of manners. His 
earliest book was entitled ‘‘ Les Origines de 
la Révolution Francaise au Commencement 
du XVie Siecle," which is said to be a 
brilliant picture of French soctety at that 
critical period. This was followed by the 
first portion, in three volumes, of a * His- 
toire de Louis XIL.,"" and this, in turn, by 
a three-volume work, “La Diplomatie au 
Temps de Machiavel,”’ while he has also 
written two volumes on “ Jeanne de France, 
Duchesse d'Orleans,”’ and Sa- 
vole et Francois, ler." 

In his preamble M. de Maulde draws an 
interesting parallel between the masculin- 
ity of Anglo-Saxon countries and the fem- 
ininism of those of Latin origin; the Renais- 
sance, he thinks, bearing a close relation- 
ship to the present time, in that both were 
periods of transition—its conclusions, in- 
deed, often showing a wonderful resem- 
blance to those of the present day. Of the 
women of the Renaissance M. de Maulde 
tays: 


student of the 
Maulde takes his 
devoted years of 


origin 
as to general 


‘Louise de 


Society was not wholly 
women what we call the 
The Salic law was exclusively a French 
invention, and the product of special cir- 
cumstances; in the political world, there 
was nothing to prevent the acceptance of 
aid from women, even in the midst of the 
gravest perils. It was a woman—and a 
woman to the fingertips—Isabel of Ba- 
varia, who all but ruined us; Joan of Are 
was our salvation. It is not too much to 
say that in later years the honor and 

ight of France were saved by Anne of 

eaujeu and Louise.of Savoy. The same 
things hold from top to bottom of the so- 
clal ladder. In certain towns women migitt 
have been seen taking part in elections in 
the public square; In many of the chateaux 
the lady of the place, in the absence of 
the husband, ,fulfilled the most trying and 
masculine of tasks, administering justice, 
commanding the men-at-arms. Christine 
de Pisan speaks of this, not as a right, but 
as a rigorous duty. Among the working 
classes, female labor was extensively em- 
ployed, at a fairly high rate of pay. 


averse to granting 
right to a career, 


In all this activity and prominehce the 
Woman was regarded as subject to her 
husband, acting es his deputy, but having 
no personal prominence, it being allowable 
for women in case of need to do men's 
work. But in the Latin countries women 
were not considered substitutes for men, 
but beld their own proper position. 

M. de Maulde undertakes to show how the 
femininist movement of the Renaissance, 
which started in Italy, enabled the women 
of France to. play such important rdles; 
how great was their effort; how ardent 
their search for happiness through power 
and satisfied ambition, and why the posi- 
tion they finally gained, and the results 
they certainly attained, have not been sus- 
tained. 

M. de Maulde’s preamble ts followed by 
ean introduction in which he analyzes the 
attitude taken in the various countries 
toward women during the period just be- 
fore the Renaissance, and especially that 
of France. M. de Maulde says: 

Fra is 
oleic, Gar ain atin va 
the country y of an intellectua “t anita 


we are dreamers—the Celts of ar meee 
enthusiasm. All of whatever our 
stock, professed in the Middle s to 
adore women; the author of an old fabliau 
makes the rgin ask one of our gallant 
knights the subtile and searching question, 
“Is thy lady fairer than 1?" But prac- 
tice—in other words,.in our home life—we 
treated women like animals, with the 
whip.” 

The body of M. de Maulde’s work Is dlvid- 
ed into three books, “The Family Life,’ 
*“ Social Life,"’ and the “ Influence of Wo- 
men,” each of which is divided into several 
chapters—seventeen in all-in which all 
phases of the question of femininism in the 
Renaissance is most exhaustively treated, 
followed by a “‘ Conclusion,” a chapter con- 
taining about thirty pages, in 
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“The Bread Line’ 


With his particular prescience, the 
paper man supposedly knows 
but to the public mayb 
t terra incognito. Albert 
is a newspapery 


news- 
a great deal 
about journalism, 
it is somewhat of : 
Bigelow Paine's topic 
and the treatment of 
sympathetically worked 
Barrifield. He was a 
what he wrote was not in demand, 
the sort that found a ready market 
posably the unsuccessful writer becomes a 
critic—at least that was Disraeli's opinion. 
But Barrifield ‘“ concluded 
publisher.’ Is the road to wealth crowded 
with publishers’ Barrifield ‘‘ argued that 
unless publishers were winning great fort- 
unes they could not afford to pay so Hber- 
ally for their wares. He had been himself 
authorized to pay as much as 15 cents per 
word for the product of a certain pen.” 
There was Frisby. Had he not started that 
paper, The Voice of Light, without a dollar, 
and had it not a circulation of nearly one- 
half million copies? And to what was due 
the success of The Voice? The paper on 
which The Voice was printed was of the 
worst, the pictures mean, and the writing 
of no account. To what was the circula- 
tion of that paper due? Lt-offered $25 worth 
of books and a trip to the Holy Land for 
one year’s’ subscription. That Frisby 
“started without a dollar” has its in- 
fluence on a group of four good fellows 
who were writers and artists. The idea of 
a “ high-class weekly at a low price”’ was 
a scheme which quite carried Barri- 
field, Perner, Van Dorn, and Livingstone. 
They had,very little money; they were to 
rely on premiums for the success of their 
enterprise. Shall they give away Bibles, 
watches, or’ guns? It is at a restaurant 
where the four dine that “the greatest 
scheme on earth” has its origin. The din- 
ner is a plentiful one and there are a few 
bottles of wine. Speculations are indulged 
as to the vast sums of money, that certain 
Pactolus of gold, which is to flow into the 
pockets of the originaters of The Whole 
Family. After a plentiful repast, the four 
happen to wander in the neighborhood of 
that bakery known as Fleischmann’s, 
where, in obedience with the will of the 
most charitable of bakers, there is given 
away every night at 12 o'clock a loaf of 
bread and a cup of coffee. Just for the fun 
or pleasure of the thing, or for the luck of 
it, the four men go up and down the bread 
line distributing nickels. Next year who 
can tell? It may be that the four will visit 
the same bread line and give away dollars 
to the needy, 

Then there originates a grand plan of ob- 
taining names, so as to manufacture a sub- 
scription list. An office is rented, an ad- 
vertising agent and a man to look up sub- 
seribers are hired. Always it is the idea 
that Frisby obtained a circulation of halt 
a million “ without a dollar,” which urges 
on the four. 

Of course the thing is a dead failure. You 
must have money fn order to make money. 
Paper makers and compositors expect to be 
paid. Even manufacturers of premiums, 
whether Bibles, guns, watches, or ear- 
muffs, will send in their bills, and “Cc. O. 
D.”" has a most ugly and imperative way 
of its own. And what was the windup? 
The four had no more money. They were 
even hungry. The Whole Family had col- 
lapsed. Yet even at the last moment there 
had been some hope and the Frisby re- 
frain had once more been repeated. Then 
on a cold and bitter night, with the sleet 
stinging their faces, they went to the bread 
line themselves and accepted the bread and 
the coffee of charity. 

Mr. Paine has intertwined in his story the 
love of Dorothy Castle for the artist, Tru- 
man Livingstone. The woman offers the 
man she loves all the money she has. Liv- 
ingstone“very pr declines her aid. 
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A Tragedy i in Three Acts. 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS, Author of “Paolo and Francesca.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Price $1.50, 


“ey ee ot near. SUR 28 
Americaa Press on this fine work—now in its twentieth thousand: 

BOSTON TIMES:—“That Mr. Phillips is a poet of genius there can be 
no douvt.” 

CHICAGO TRIBUNE:—“ In straightforwardness and simplicity of 
treatment ‘ Herod’ surpasses its on predecessor from the same hand by 
agreatdeal. . . A brilliant drama,” 

LOUISVILLE TIMES: —“ With all deference to the older poets it must 
be acknowledged that Stephen Phillips stands to-day the most prominent 
hope of genuin: English literature. H2 is a classicist of the classicists ; 
certainly the most brilliant singer of the last decade of th: nineteenth 
century. . . . His triumph in ‘Herod,’ his latest work, has made 
him the most conspicuous figure in present literary life.’ 

DETROIT FREE PRESS:—‘‘ Mr. Phillips has ‘dealt greatly with great 
passions’; his verse is lofty as well as flexible and melodious.” 

CHICAGO TIMES-HERALD:—“‘All is dignified, stately, noble.” 


PAOLO AND FRANCESCA, 


Seventeenth Thousand. $1.50. 
POEMS. By Stephen Phillips, Ninth Edition. $152 
MARPESSA. By Stephen Phillips, Cloth, 50c. net, Leather, 75c. net. 


‘The Cardinal's Snuff Box’’ is in its seven- 
tieth thousand. $1.50 


“Senator North’’ is in its twenty-fifth thousand. 
$1.50 


“‘The Visits of Elizabeth’’ witt be ready shortly. 
Ask your bookseller to order you a copy. $1.50 


A NEW ATIERICAN POcT. 


POEMS. 


By Alexander Blair Thaw. 


Crown Svo. Cloth, $1.50 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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A New Romance by ARTHUR W. 
MARCHMONT, author of “ By Right 
of Sword’’ and “A Dash for a 
Throne ’’—of which over sixty thou- 
sand copies have been sold. 
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‘HINTS FROM THE MAIL BAG. 


Abbe Fouard’s Book and Orestes 
Brownson. 


The Rev. JAMES M. KERWIN, rector of 
St. Mary's Cathedral at Galveston, Texas, 
writes to THe New York Times SATURDAY 
Review: “In THe Saturpay Review of 
Jan. 5 John W. Chadwick reviews Abbé 
Fouard’s ‘The Last Years of St. Paul.’ 4 
have no comments to make on the criti- 
cism, but I have a decided objection to the 
use of ‘Romanist’ in your columns, You 
would most certainly ‘ blue pencil’ the op- 
probrious epithet ‘ sheeny ' as applied to the 
Hebrew people, and question the good taste 
of the writer desiring to thrust it into your 
columns. Roman Catholics in like manner 
resent the term Romanist, and I thought 
the term had been consigned to oblivion by 
being used exclusively in the columns of the 
religious and country press.” 

DANIEL C. O'CONNOR, New York, also 
writes to THE New YorK Times SATURDAY 
REVIEW: “ On reading the review of Orestes 
A. Brownson's later life, by his son, the im- 
pression made upon a reader not knowing 


the views of Archbishop Hughes would be 
that his sympathies were with the rebels. 


Such an impression would be quite errone- 
ous in view of the following facts: In 1861 
the Archbishop and Thurlow Weed went on 
an embassy to Europe at the request of 
President Lincoln; he had the 
flag flying from a staff on the roof of the 
cathedral in Mott Street, which act at that 
time signified unqualified support of the 
National Government; and in a sermon 
preached by him in the cathedral he in- 
dorsed the action of the Government in or- 


dering the draft.” 


Popular Heroes in Fiction. 
JACKSON LEE DODGSON, Brooklyn, 
writes to THE New York Times SATURDAY 
REVigEw: “It has been stated by the critics 


that the output of historical fiction of the | 


Revolutionary period is on the decline. . I 
for one greatly rejoice at this, for, while 
there are one or two popular heroes of that 
period who have not figured prominently in 
any of the ‘ modern historical novels,’ still 
I feel sure that the public, like me, must be 
wearied and bored by continually having 
our great men of the Revolution served yp 
with characteristics, deeds, and events to 
fit into the details of whatever the novelist 
happens to be writing. What a relief it ts 
to turn to Parkman and lose one’s self in 
the ‘ vast wastes of forest verdure; mount- 
ains silent in primeval sleep; river, lake, 
and glimmering pool; wilderness oceans 
mingling with the sky,’ and to hear the on- 
ward tramp of the mighty forces of civili- 
zation personified in the black-robed priest, 
‘pale with the close breath of the cloister,’ 
and the sturdy hunter, the bois-brulés and 
the coureurs des bois pressing back slowly 
but surely the savage warrior and winning 
for his descendants a vast domain, a won- 
derful continent of inexhaustible wealth! 

‘At least one author his taken this hint. 
A. C. Laut, whose ‘Lords of the North’ THE 
SaTuRDAY REVIEW recently mentioned as 
one of the best-selling books in Canada, 
has written an exceptionally strong story, 
filled with stirring action, yet historically 
accurate ‘The atmosphere of the pioneer 
days has been preserved, and the poetic 
feeling and descriptions are wonderful, 
May we hope that this author's example 
will be followed, and that the hitherto neg- 
lected days of our country’s birth may be 
intelligently treated by the romancist, and 
that history may be preserved and not per- 
verted!” 


The Settlement of Jamestown. 


WOODBURY LOWERY, Washington, D. 
C., writes to THE NEW YORK TiMEs SAtT- 
URDAY REVIEW: ‘The question to 
the settlement of Jamestown, Va., by 
Luacas Velasquez de Ayllon in 1526 
turns upon the weight of conflicting 
evidence, There is little difficulty 
to Ayllon’s landfall His contemporary, 
Oviedo, states positively on information 
which he obtained from Fray Antonio Mon- 
tesinos, Lieut. Francisco Gomez, and 


as 


as 


lon on this, his last expedition, that it was 
a river the mouth of which lay in 33 2-3 
degrees. Herrera, the Royal Historiogra- 
pher, (1601,) says it was the point or Cape 
of St. Helena, and the ge ipher Lopez 
de Velasco (1571-1574) place the Cape in 
32% degrees. 

“The conflict of evidence is as to the di- 
rection which Ayllon took after leaving his 
landing place. Oviedo says he went a ‘ dis- 
tance of 40 15 leagues, more or less,’ 
104 to 117 miles, in the direction of the 
*Occiden.al coast,’ i. e, to the west, 
reaching a region called Gualdape in 233 de- 
grees, where the settlement was made 
Biedma, the Royal Factor of the De Soto 
expedition, writing in 1544, states that 
when, In the Spring of 1540, he was at a 
point on the Savannah generally 
identified with Silverbluff, about miles 
south of Augusta, he there heard from 
the Indians that the sea was 30 leagues, 
about 78 miles, distant, and that Ayllon’s 
people had not penetrated into the interior, 
but had remained on the seacoast until 
his death. The Elvas narrative and Gar- 
cilaso are not so explicit. It is to be ob- 
served that Oviedo'’s account takes Ayllon 
in the direction of Silverbluff. 

*‘ Now comes the conflicting statement. In 
1609, the Piloto Mayor of Spain, Eeija, 
went up the coast from St. Augustine to 
find out where the English were, Having 
satled high as 37 degrees he became 
frightened and turned back without having 
seen the English sé@ttlement; but an In- 
dian, who had obtained his information 
from other Indians, who had visited the 
English, told Ecija that the latter were 
settled at Guandape on a river. which ap- 
parently communicated with the bay in 37 
degrees, whith Ecija had reached!*¢m view 


or 


River 
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sition is to accept the statement of Oytedo 
in preference to the inference based on the 
Ecija relation.’ 


“Good-bye” 

Mr. THOMAS SCOTT, Baldwin, L. L, 
writes to THe New York Timms SATURDAY 
Review: “The last vestige of meaning 
to the beautiful val#dictory *Good-bye' is 
removed when written without the final 
‘e.” We hear people say when parting for 
a brief period, ‘1 won't say “ good-bye,” 
but “au revoir,"’' as though ‘ good-bye’ 
meant a long, if not a final separation. If 
it were better known that it means ‘ God 
be with ye,’ they would not be so chary of 
its use. One of Shakespeare's characters Is 
made to say ‘God be wi’ ye,’ which, since 
his day has gradually grown into ‘God be 
with ye’ and ‘ Good-bye, and in * Good- 
by ' the medfiing completely vanishes.” 


The University of New York. 


LOUIS L. TRIBUS, New York, writes 
THe New York Times SatuRDAY REVIEW: 
“THe SaTuRDAY Review of Jan, 12 .gave 
a timely and interesting editorial on ‘Co- 
lumbia -University,’ from which I quote 
one sentence: “ The position of Columbia 
is a pecuiiar one. It is practically the 
sole representative of university education 
in this great city.’ 

“That sentiment is an error. Columbia 
has had an honorable existence for many 
years, but has only attained to university 
standing within the past ten or fifteen 
years. It now possesses such qualifications 
in large measure as well as a superb prop- 
erty for spectacular effect, but not well 
adapted nor on a broad enough scale for 
university life; in fact, only a Httle less 
cramped than in its down-town site. 

**New York University, though but about 
seventy years of age, has for its whole 
life possessed university qualifications not 
by its charter, but in the scope of 
its work, which has been steadily and 
progressively carried on in spite of many 
vicissitudes and with very little help from 
the New York press. 

‘In its graduates it ranks many more 
men famous in their attainments than does 
Columbia, compared on the basis of num- 
ber of graduates. 

“With its splendidly equipped 
properties, ¢xtensive lands, well located; 
its library building, finer even than Co- 
jumbia’s in every respect; its buildings for 
all undergraduates and graduate and pro- 
fessional branches, dormitories, residences 
of professors, fraternity houses, athletic 
fields, it offers every facility for study, 
true university life, and recreation. 


modern 


of Applied Science, (Engineering, Chemistry, 
&c.,) Medical College, Law School, Schools 
of Pedagogy, Corporation Expert Account- 
ing, (the- first established for such work;) 
post-graduate schools, &c., each equipped 
with the latest and best facilities for work 
and instruetion, put New York University 
in the very front rank of modern universi- 
ties, and its standards are higher than 
most of them. 

“It has not been the pet 
many men of wealth, but 
a fair share of attention from quiet, un- 
ostentatious, conservative ones, and with 
its 1,800 students is growing yearly in 
power and usefulness, a true university 
in the City and of the City of New York.” 


institution of 
it is receiving 


MacDonald Clarke. 

‘W. L. H.,"" New York, writes to THE 
New York Times SATURDAY REVIEW: ‘‘ Ap- 
ropos of the article on MacDonald Clarke, 
which appeared in a recent issue of THE 
SATURDAY Review, I recall reading the fol- 
lowing anecdote over forty years ago: Two 
young men were dining in a New York res- 
taurant. The ‘mad _ poet,’ MacDonald 
Clarke, came in and took a seat near them 
Recognizing him, they began to converse 
of him and his poetry, praising the last, 
poking some fun at the poet. At last 
one of them said: ‘I wish I could see the 
himself I would give a quarter for 
sight.’ ‘So would I,’ was the reply. 
Clarke at once arose, and, standing before 
them, said: ‘ Here the man. I am Mac- 
Donald Clarke.’ After some words of pleas- 


is 


ant greeting, each of them tendered Clarke | 


a ‘quarter,’ which he took, but immediate- 
ly gave each a ‘ninepence’ (1214 cents) 
back, saying emphatically: ‘ Children half 
price!’”’ 


Editors and the B’ue Pencil. 
ANXIOUS INQUIRER wrices to 
New YORK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW: “ Is 
there an author at present writing for pub- 


lication who can write one thousand words | 


of English 
improve it? I 
question by 
New York Times Satcurpay REVIEW 
an author protesting against the 
made in his copy by an editor and practi 
cally disclaiming the authorship of a story 
as it appeared in the magazine. And this 
story was the winner of a prize of $2,000, 
What changes do you imagine would have 
beeh made in it if it had been an ordinary 
story? I happened into a magazine 
the other day, where a youngster not 
of his twenties was busily engaged 
his blue pencil on a manuscript, which de- 
velopments proved to have been a story by 
one of the best-known English story writ- 
ers. In response to an inquiry the young 
man exultantly replied that he had ‘ great- 
ly improved’ the story. These are two in- 
stances of as many hundred thousand, I 
fancy, and the work goes on. What right 
,=have editors thus to use the work of skilled 
laborers? Isn't it fair to suppose that the 
author knows how to say what he wants to 
say? Or is he to sacrifice his own ideas to 
ideas of the editor? In other words, 
are we to have a magazine literature char- 
acterized by the individualities and methods 
of the author or of the editor? Certainty 
e editor bag the whip hand ‘Okebhie author 
_@i"Inake him appear to’th ler as 
té: the -author? 
liberties 
appears, 
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rest of them have disappeared, to give place 
to the ‘Century style,’ the ‘Harper 
style,’ the ‘McClure style,’ the ‘Munsey 
style,’ the ‘Cosmopolitan style,” and. so 
on through the Mist. At the same time 
there prevails a style common to them, 
differentiated as*yet only slightly, which 
would make it almost impossible for the 
ordinary reader to guess the authorship of 
any article if it were unsigned. A few mas- 
ter spirits so imbue their work with them- 
selves as to be beyond the ‘power of the 
blue pencil, but the great mass are indis- 
tinguishable, and yet the great mass have 
noticeable individualities, if the editors per- 
mitted them to appear. Isn't it about time 
we should have a literary reformation? 
Isn't it about time that the author, not the 
editor, be allowed to make the literature of 
the age?"’ 


“The Rhyming Sovereigns” Re- 
vised to Datz. 


“8. 8. 8.,"" New York, writes to THe New 
York Times Saturpay Review: “I send 
herewith the well-known lines of the sover- 
elgns of England slightly altered 
adapted to the present condition: 


First William William 
his_son, 


Henry, Stephen, and Henry, then Richard 
and John. 


and 


the Norman, then 


Next Henry the Third, Edwards I., If., and | 


3 
And again, after Richard, three Henrys we 
see, 


bad King, I 


confess 


| Two Henrys, Sixth Edward, Queen Mary, 


Queen Bess 


Next Jamie of Scotland, then Charles whom | 


they slew, 
received, after 
Charles, too. 
Next James the Second ascended the throne, 
g00a William and Mary together 
came on, 


Yet Cromwell, another 


Queen Anne, Georges four, fourth Williagn | 


: all gone. 
Victoria then leaves the crown to her son, 


| And pow the old anthem of England will 


ring 
live Edward Seventh, 
the King. 


Lony oh, God save 


Bocks for the Older Girl, 


“AN OLDER GIRL” 
Y., writes to THe New York TIMEs SatT- 
URDAY Review: “In THE SatTurRDAY RE- 
virw of Jan. 5 there was a letter signed by 
Lobenz on ‘ Books for the Shy 
it was so true and heartfelt that I 


of Rochester, N. 


Girl.’ 


| suspected it came from a shy girl hersetf. 


| Would that I could make as strong a plea ! 
“The Undergraduate College and Schools | 


for ‘ Books for the Older Girl.’ 

‘She has had her share of parties, and 
though she is as passionately fond of danc- 
ing as ever, she does not care to go among 
a younger crowd, whom she knows or who 
know her but slightly, and who treat her 
condescension as ‘one of the older 

Her former intimates are kindness 
and do not intentionally make her 
feel ‘out of it.’ The mutual affection tis 
still there, and the mutual sympathy also, 
1 trust, though the older girl is sometimes 
hard pressed when the conversation at 
luncheon or card party most naturally in- 
clines to children and servants. When she 
tries to bring the talk into her own realm, 
the seething world of books beneath the 
thin crust of modern fiction, she is either 
secretly pitied or considered affected. 

“*Mingling therefore less and less with 
her fellow-creatures,’ the older gir) lives 
more and more within her library. She 
turns with avidity to those dear old book- 
mates who are always tiie same, or forms 
new but none the less itful friend- 
ships. She watches the .ishers’ an- 
nouncements with as vital an interest as 
the shy girl, and is more conversant with 
the fashions in binding than the fashions 


girls.’ 


} in dress. 


“The older girl is called cranky and old 


| maidish; she might indeed become so were 
} it 


not for her books—blessings upon them! 
in them she is busy, happy, satisfied, and 
they more than compensate for her increas- 
privations. She rejoices daily 
and hourly that for good literature she pos- 
a love which makes her life—in spite 
of appearances—broad and rich, and which 
her thoroughly in touch with the 
of progress.” 
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The Story of a Social Career. 


That numerically insignificant portion of 
our fellow-beings that we term society has 
many things at the hands of the 
would have suffered had it 
how the novelists portray its 
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virtues. We so- 
save 
within, and 


energies of those ex- 


fill the 
columns 


personages doings 


most widely and reverently read 
of our newspapers, find other outlets than 
afforded by pen, ink, 
Edgar Fawcett 
sulis, and the 
Mrs. Warner's 


no doubt, 
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however, that 
Van Rensselaer Cruger. writes from 
vantage ground of an assured position 
within the charmed circle; she speaks from 
her own experience as well as observation, 
her “Story of a Social Career” is to 
received with throwing the 
light of day, not the colored lights of the 
stage, upon and conditions 
she presents. 

First of all, she has succeeded, as she 
has done before, in writing a story of 
rouch interest, in which the passion of love 
is Qn episode, not the motif of the book. 
While ‘net foing all lengths with Manzoni, 
we are mindful of George Eliot's plea in 
*MRS, CLYDE, THE STORY OF A SOCIAL 

SEER, Paden tees author of 

how ta 


grano 
sms in 
Mrs. 


the 


and 


be respect, as 


the characters 


CA- 
“A” 
olum Pp. 363. 

0 & Co 


4 places, rich in 
eae . 


‘ddlemarch" for a recognition on the 
part of novel writers of some.other master~- 
passions of the soul, and we welcome any 
story that gives a study of character as a 
whole, not as dominated by the single emo- 
tion of romantic love. Next, Mrs. Cruger 
has used a wise restraint in her selection 
of material. These ders will be disap- 
pointed who hope to see scandals unveiled 
and the vices of “the smart set '—odious 
phrase!—exploited. Mrs, Cruger admits 
the social sins of some of her characters, 
but she dees not reveal them, and “ Mrs. 
Clyde” is a clean story. It is just what 
‘he author hag entitled it, “ the story of a 
social career"; of a woman of beauty, 
ability, and fortune, handicapped by an un- 
pretentious, though a not ignoble origin, 
and by a husband “In trade.’ To “ ar- 
rive"’ is Gabriella Clyde’s early ambition, 
and, having arrived, to grasp the highest 
social prizes and to keep her hard-won 
place in her world. She is, by no mears, a 
bad woman, she is almost incapable of re- 
eentments; her impulses are generous; she 
is never a snob; and she has the supreme 
ert of successful generalship, that of 
| changing defeat into victory by skillful 
| manoeuvring. Yet the reader sees how her 
| life coarsens her nature, and indurates her 
soul; and the end, like that of Beatrix Es- 
mond, and of Mr, Warner’s Carmen, is 
| more tragic than tragedy. She was a 
| gladiator worthy of her hire. She took the 

prizes,"’ as her friend said, bué the prizes 
| of such a career are apples of Sodom, und, 
| when Time achieves his inevitable con- 
quest, table-companions and guest-friends 
| give the “ pollicem versum''—the whilom 
| vietor is dragged cut, the arena strewn 
| with fresh sand, the cruel game goes on. 
| Such seem to be the conclusions of a writer 
{| who knows whereof she speaks. 
| But for our confidence in that knowledge 
‘we should pronounce certain features of 
the tale quite incredible. We had sup- 
posed, whatever might be its shortcom- 
ings, that that part of the world whose 
own culture and amusement its 
occupations would not fail in courteous 
| distinction manner and in refinement 
| of speech. That a great lady should, under 
provocation, relapse into billingsgate; that 
such an episode as that described on Page 
200 should be possible, save in a gathering 
| of roughs, we should refuse to believe from 
| any other pen. The scene of ingratitude 
; and heartlessness at the final is 
| scarcely less unthinkable—but, alas, Mrs. 
| Cruger knows! 
{ Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Warner, Mrs. Cruger, 
| 
| 


| 


are sole 


of 


feast 


and, indeed, novelists in general, have a 
fashion of representing worldly mothers 
paffled by the unworldliness of their su- 
perior daughters. We rather doubt the 
| verisimilitude of this picture, which seema 
searcely borne out by our international 
;} marriages. Nor can we altogether with- 
hold our sympathies from the mothers of 
fiction. The girls are, of course, in the 
right of it, upon the whole, but it is hard 
to have their unfeeling young hands snatch 
away the “ grand prix” of an arduous life- 
time, a triumph which, after all, being 
vicarious, does not lack a touch of un- 
selfishness. Mrs. Clyde’s gallant part un- 
der this blow wins the homage of the 
veader, despite her outrageous behavior to 
the young lover and his mother. 

But, verily, it is a pitiful story, and one 
that, in spite of itself, teaches a lesson, as 
every true of life must do. The 

| moral may safely be left to the reader, as 
it is not far to seek. 

The told with great cleverness. 
Tt is replete with striking and well-put bits 
that tempt quotation, and it holds all 
too brief talk of such just criti- 
cism that one wishes there were much more 
in similar vein. In regard Mr. Henry 
James we think it says the final word. ; 

If Mrs. Cruger has maligned 
is for that world to protest 
will prove entertuining to 
light in the novel of manners; gratifying 
to those curious of what goes on behind the 
doors that turn upon golden hinges 
faction to these responsive to 
the nervous fluid of the word,” 
matter for to those 
thesis final appeai. 
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“ON BERWICK’s BORDERS.”’—In an attracte 
ive little edition, bearing an Edinburgh im- 
print—Morrison & Gibb, 
dainty paper-covered 
wick’s Borders,’ 
author of * 
burgh 
father, 
the Famous 
an old 
well as 
the 

page 


Limited—comes a 
volume, “On Ber- 
by Eve Blantyre Simpson, 
Robert Louis Stevenson's Edin- 
Days and of memoir of her 
Sir Robert Y. Simpson, included in 
Scots Series. Miss Simpson is 
of the Stevenson family, as 
‘ Cigarette’s’’ sister, that 
from Stevenson her title 
unusually appropriate. This 
| little book of about fifty pages contains re- 
prints from The Scotsman of 
from her seaside cottages—five in all 
Island, settled by 
of Iona, about 
ly known as 
from the 


a 


friend 
the 
tation 


So 
quo on 
seems 
eycle runs 
Holy 
Aiden, one of the monks 
1,300 years ago, and former- 
fully three miles 
within walkable 
reach of England day, when the 
tide ebbs. It is possible to drive over at 
any state of the tide, except at infrequent 
periods, it being a three-mile drive through 
water often up to the 
* Black mark the 
deepest part ladders 
forms--refuges of 
second chapter deals with “ Flodden 
Ford,” the third with “Two Seaboard 
Moors on the Great North Road,” the 
fourth with ‘ Chillingham and Its Cattle,” 
and the last with ‘*“‘ Bamborough and Dun- 
stanborough.’’ The accounts of these vari- 
ous cycle trips are most interesting, it be- 
ing hard to decide whether Miss Simpson's 
account of the “Two Seaboard Moors” or 
that of “ Flodden and Ford” are most en- 
joyable, her trips being all to unusual 
historic incident _ 
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ANTHONY HOPE’S 
MostImpressive Romance 


Some eight weeks after its publication in 
April, 1894, Anthony Hope Hawkins’ PRIS- 
ONER OF ZENDA (Holt) had created a 
furor. Soon other authors were writing of 
Anglo-Saxon heroes of to-day, placed in 
surroundings savoring of the Middle Ages, 
and it became evident that there would be 
profit for Mr. Hawkins and his publishers 
in a sequel to “Zenda.” But Anthony Hope 
waited three years before giving RUPERT 
OF HENTZAU to the public in serial form. 
A year later, Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 
issued it as a book, ($1.50,) bringing out at 
the same time a et edition of THE 
PRISONER OF ZENDA, ($1.50.) The illus- 
trations to both comin by Charles Dana 
Gibson, though his first effort in the ro- 
mantic field, proved to be some of his 
strongest work. The 06a results of Mr. 
Hawkins’ careful and deliberate 
now manifest, and thaugh sequels are 
most proverbially fiilures, the Critic 
acelaimed ‘Rupert’ “better than the 
PRISONER OF ZENDA,” while Tug Times 
SATURDAY REVIEW dubbed it “a sequel as 
vigorous and powerful as its original,” 
THE TRIBUNE said it was ‘an excellent 
sequel,” and LiFe ‘“‘a sequel to ‘ Zenda’ 
which does not let down one bit the high 
standard of chivalrous love which was the 
charm of that remance,” while other noted 
authorities wrote in a similar strain. 

In “ RUPERT OF HENTZAU " Anthony 
Hope has struck his deepest note thus far, 
and in 1900, its third year of existence as a 
book, three printings were called for. It is 
now in its eleventh impression; the demand 
for it is stl very active; last month it 
sold about four times as many coples as 
it did in January, 1900. As a play it served 
Mr. Hackett well during two seasons. 

The phenomenal success of THE PRIS- 
ONER OF ZENDA is well known, but it is 
seldom that an author has so many of his 
books successful as Anthony Hope has. 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. have printed his 
DOLLY DIALOGUES (75c.) thirteen times, 
his INDISCRETION OF THE DUCHESS 
(75ec.) twelve, his A MAN OF MARK, (75ec.) 
eleven, his A CHANGE OF ATR (75c.) ten, 
and despite the ill luck that is said’ to at- 
tend short stories, his SPORT ROYAJ. 
(T5e.) five times. 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s Book. 


A Complete and Authertic Treatise 
on the Laws of Health and Beauty. 


A book of 543 pages and 200 illustra- 
tions. Self-instructions in facial, scalp, foot 
massage, obesity treatment, manicuring, etc. 

150 illustrations of beauty treatments 
taken from Ife, showing how the processes 
are performed with clear, easily-compre- 
hended directions. 

Hundreds of well-tested formulas. 

A few extracts from scores of highly 
commendatory Press notices. 

NEW YORK HERALD: Do you want 
to be beautiful ? Then buy HARRIET 
HUBBARD AYER’S BOOK. 

CHICAGO TIMES-HERALD: If Mrs. 
Ayer wrote for health alone, her book 
would be invaluable. 

NEW YORK JOURNAL: A_ scientific 
treatise and not a mere collection of 
recipes for face washes. The book con- 
tains these also, but they are recipes 
which have been tried and are of great 


value, 

TOWN TOPICS: A_ capital book! it 
brims over with formulas for all ail- 
ments and disfigurements. 

HARPER'S BAZAAR: That Mrs. Ayer 
knows her subject thoroughly cannot be 
questioned. 

THE CRITIC: 
on her subjec 

MAIL AND WSXPRESS: In every partic- 
ular the instructions are so simple and 
complete that any one can understand 


them. 
Price, $2 50. 


For sale by the 


HOME TOPICS BOOK CO.. 


246 Fifth Avenue, Cor 28th St., 
New York City. 


al- 


ae Ayer is an authority 


(CONCERNING 
(CHILDREN. 


Charlotte Perkins (Stetson) Gilman, 


Author of Women and Economics. 


The Outlook says: 
“Eveay parent ought to read this book. 


aa New York Mail and oe 
One vf the most helpful books we 


seen.” 

The New York Press says: 
"Should be read by every mother 
in the land,”’ 

The New York Times says: 

“Wanted, a philanthropist to give a 
copy to every English speaking pa- 
rent!'’ 

Your pakee et Has It. 


SMALL, MAYSARD & COMPANY’ 
Publishers, Boston. 
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NEW YORK 


FITZGERALD. 


Misce!laneous “Writings by the Re- 
Creator ot Omar Khayyam.* 


One of the most delightful of this sea- 
son's books is the modest little blue vol- 
ume in the Golden Treasury Series, which 
contains in compact, convenient form, Mis- 
ceHaneous’ Pieces by FitzGerald, which Mr. 
William Aldis Wright. the editor of the 
“Letters and Literary Remains,” is, it 
would seem, entirely justified in assuming 
would be interesting to bring together, 
although many of these selections have al- 
ready appeared in one form or another. 

The Memoir of Bernard Barton, for in- 
stance, one of the most interesting por- 
tions of the book, could oniy be found in a 
collection of the latter's “ Letters and 
Poems,"”’ published just ‘After his death, in 
1849, while the notices of the latter's death 
and funeral, contributed by FitzGerald to 
the Ipswich Journal on Feb. 24 and on 
March 3, 1849, seem to have been here re- 
printed for the first time. 

These. are followed by 
printed from a corrected copy of ‘' The Dia- 
logue,”” as modified by FitzGerald from 
the text of the second edition, Mr. Wright 
telling us that its author's fastidious taste 
had found the earlier version disfigured by 
‘some oversmart writing and some clumsy 
wording.” The “ Preface to Polontus”’ has 
already been reprinted in “‘ The Letters and 
Literary Remains,’ but the short sketch 
of the Rey. George Crabbe, vicar of Bred- 
fleld and son of the poet, written shortly 
after the latter's death, is here for the first 
time reprinted from The Gentleman's Mag- 
azine for November, 1857. The ‘‘ Data” for 
the life of Charles Lamb, so often referred to 
in FitzGerald’s “ Letters,” is now reprinted 
from a copy annotated by his own hand, 
and is intended to serve as a guide to the 
original edition of Lamb's “ Letters,"’ the 
notes in square brackets having been added 
by Mr. Wright. 

Next comes an “Introduction to Read- 
ings tn Crabbe,’’ which was the last work 
of FitzGerald’s pen, the revise of the last 
proof, indeed, not having been received un- 
til after the latter’s death. This is fol- 
lowed by an amusing little skit, never in- 
tended for publication, but far too good to 
be lost. “‘On Red Boxes; A Supplement by 
the Author,” written in a clever imita- 
tion of Helps’s manner, and inscribed on 
the fly-leaf at the end of a copy of “ 
“says Written in the Intervals of Business 
in FitzGerald’s autograph, and given by 
latter to Mr. Wright. The fly-leaf at 
the beginning of this precious volume con- 
drawing by Thackeray, and the 
“essay's"’ peculiar appropriateness § is 
largely due to the fact that Sir Arthur 
traveled with a red box as 
a conspicuous portion of his luggage. 

The last portion of the book contains 
occasional verse—the missing stanzas about 
“Clora”’ referred to in the first volume of 
“ Letters,” and since discovered; a 
beautiful poem on “ Anne Altlefi,"” whose 
death occurred in 1833, a year after Fitz- 
Gerald had met her at Tenby; there being 
found as well a beautiful little eight-line 
verse: 

“Fair Violet! Sweet saint! 

Answer us—whither art thou gone? 
Ever thou wert so still, and faint, 

And fearing to be looked upon—* 

We cannot say that one has died 
Who wont to live so unespied, 
But crept away unto a stiller spot, 


Where men may stir the grass, and find 
thee not.” 


** Buphranor,”’ 


is- 


Mr. Wright issued these poems In a small 
privately printed volume, in an edition 
limited to twenty-five copies, in February, 
1891, but with this exception these versed 
may be said to be published here for the 
first time. 

Of all the contents of this delightful lit- 
tle book, the pages which deal with Ber- 
nard Barton and with the Crabbes will be 
found of the greatest interest, because less 
widely known. In a compass of about fifty 
of the small pages of the Golden Treasury 
edition, “KB. F. G.,” as FitzGerald chose 
to sign himself in the original issue, has 
given us a remarkably vivid picture of the 
“‘ Quaker Poet,’’ as he was so often called, 
the outward happenings of whose life were 
so very unimportant. This memoir, short 
as it is, reveals clearly how much greater 
the man Barton was than his work. For- 
tunate as the latter was In including Lamb, 
Southey, the Lloyds, and other well-known 
men among his friends, while his corre- 
spondents were very numerous, embracing 
such people as the Mitfords, Bowring, Mrs. 
Opie, “L. EB. L.,” Mrs. Hemans, George 
Airey, the Astronomer Royal; Donne, Sir 
Robert Peel, one of whose last acts as 
Prime Minister was the securing from the 
Queen of an annual pension of £100 for 
Barton—he was yet fortunate above all 
else in having FitzGerald for friend and 
biographer. This little memoir, like the 
introduction to “ Readings in Crabbe,"’ is 
eminently well fitted for sending readers 
directly to the books of the authors of 
whom he is writing, a result which, above 
all others, would have pleased FitzGerald. 
This memoir, with the article on the death 
of Bernard Barton, reprinted from The 
Ipswich Journal, gives delightful pictures 
of the man whose verse—almost unknown 
to the present generation—attracted such at- 
tention in Its day that Barton almost made 
up his mind to resign his position in a 
bank to devote himself purely to Mseratu: 
His plans called forth many 
from his friends, including, Ch: 
famous letter, from which” the, var 


nonst 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 


a Lanih/s’ 


2, o 


my fond éadinininte of mercantile employ- 
ment—Look tpon them as lovers’ quarrels— 
{ was but half in earnest—Welcome de: ad 
timber of a desk that gives me life!-a little 
grumbling is wholesome medicine for the 
spleen, but in my inner heart do | approve 
and embrace this our close but unhara 
sing way of life.’’ 

One of the Gurneys of Karlham- 
John—raised a tund of £1,200 among the 
Quakers, to which he was suspected of 
having been an extremely large contributor 

for Barton’s benefit. He hesitated to take 
so large a sum, and again we find Lamb 


Joseph 


urging him to do so; the greater part of this | 


fund being expended in 1889, in the purchase 
of the house and land formerly belonging 
to his wife’s family. In this memoir Fitz- 
Gerald says the most delightful things 
about the man Barton, while of the “ Let- 
ters and Poems” he writes: 

The letters and poems that foliow are 
very faithful revelations of Bernard Bar- 
tons soul, of the genuine piety to God, good 
will to men, and cheerful guileless spirit, 
which animated him not only while writing 

| in the undisturbed seclusion of the closet, 

| but (what is a very different matter) 
through the walk and practice of dally life 
They prove also his intimate acquaintance 
with the Bible and his deep appreciation 
of many beautiful passages which might 
escape a common reader. * * * The let- 
ters, judging from internal evidence as 
well as from all personal knowledge of the 
author's habits, were, for the most part, 
written off with the same careles= —— 
ousness that characterized his convers 
tion. * * * The poems aboufid in genuine 
feeling and elegant fancy expressed in easy 
and often very felicitous verse. These qual- 
ities, emploved iv illustrating the religious 
and domestic afi..*’ ms and pastoral scen- 
ery * * * have .de Bernard Barton a 
house hold poet with a large class of read- 
ers. Charles Lamb sald the verses 
“To the memory of Bleomfield"’ were “ sweet 
with Doric delicacy.’”” May not one say the 
same of those ‘‘On Leiston Abbey,"’ “‘ Cow- 
per’s Rural walks,” on ‘Some Pictures,” 
and others of the shorter descriptive 
pieces? Indeed, utterly incongruous as at 
jiirst may seem the Quaker clerk and the 
ancient Greek idylist, some of these little 
poems recall to me the inscriptions in the 
Greek anthology—not in any particular 
passages, but in their general air of sim- 
plicity, leisurely elegance, and quiet unim- 
passioned pensiveness. Finally, what South- 
ey said of one of Barton's volumes—“ there 
are many rich passages and frequent felic- 
ity of expression ''—may modestly be said 
of these selections from ten. 

The little sketch of the Rev. George 

; Crabbe is very interesting; after briefly 
passing in review the main details of the 
latter's life and work, telling that 
Crabbe'’s memoir of his poet-father is one 
of the most delightful in the language, 
FitzGerald expatiates at some length upon 
the sen’s character—uniting to the energy 
of &@ man and great personal strength a 
boy's heart—as much a boy at seventy 
are most at seventeen—“‘as chivalrously 
hopeful, truthful, ardent, and courageous; 
as careless of riches, as intolerant of in- 
justice and oppression, as incapable of all 
that is base, little, and mean,” while the 
account of his funeral gives FitzGerald 
occasion to add that the September 
flung a farewell beam “into the 
grave of as generous a man as he 
to rise upon again.” 

FitzGerald's “ Introduction to 
in Crabbe”’ gives an account of the poet's 
aim in writing “ Tales from the Hall,” 
which was published by John Murray in 
two volumes in 1819, taken from an article 
by Jeffrey in The Edinburgh Review for 
1819, in which the plan and scope of the 
book are described. But, fearing the work 
—a great favorite of his--is far too long, 
FitzGerald hopes to entice readers to it 
by this “abstract, omitting some of the 
stories, retrenching others, either by ex- 
cision of some parts or the reduction of 
others, into as concise prose as would 
comprehend the substance of much prosaic 
verse.’’ Crabbe’s verse has always been a 
favorite with the few, Cardinal Newman 
saying of the tale in which Richard's ad- 
ventures are told, ‘‘ Whether for concep- 
tion or execution, one of the most touching 
in our languge, * * * a work which can 
please in youth and age seems to fulfill (in 
logical language) the accidental definition 
of a classic,’’ 

This little volume, like all the Golden 
Treasury Series, is charming in the sim- 
plicity of its get-up, and one to tempt to 
frequent reading by its convenient size, 


the volume as a whole being one for which 
all FitzGerald lovers (which class it would 
seem must include all FitzGerald’s read- 
ers) should be supremely grateful. 


Senator Davis's Knowledge 
Shakespeare. 


To The New York Times Saturday Revicw: 

Before I tried to say 4@ word in your col- 
umns about my late friend Senator Davis 
I should have remembered a remark of my 
own in the preface to a modest compilation 
printed by me some years ago, to wit: 

If any one ever yet made a statement 
about Shakespeare, or about all or any of 

his works, which somebody else did not im- 


mediately rise to contradict, I have yet to 
hear of it. 


For I see that one of your esteemed cor- 
respondents says that, if Senator Davis's 
remark was correct, his (your correspond- 
ent’s) “ edition of Shakespeare must be de- 
fective,”’ and that another, signing himeeif 
“BE. 8S. B.,” says that “every child who 
has read or seen the play of ‘Hamlet’ 
knows,” &c. 

* Every Schoolboy” and “ Constant Read- 
er and the remaining twenty-three letters 
of the alphabet, (unless somebody wiites 
you, to correct me, that there are only 
twenty, I and J and U and V being the 
same, and W only a double U,) I suppose, 
will yet be heard from to the same critical 


all the above good people will 
et" a" v4 Hor 


us 


as 


sun 
closing 
is likely 
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|A LITERARY EVENT. 


| Something About the Publication of the 
First of Our Twelve American Novels 
and Some Other Good Books. 


You have probably seen else- 
where the announcement of our 
‘series of American Novels by 
American Authors, They are 
to-be published one a month 
throughout the year and are to 
| be for the most part the work of 
new writers, 


The first was published on 
Thursday. It is called 


Eastover Court-House 


and is by Henry Burnham Boone 
and Kenneth Brown. It is a 
story of lite of to-day in Virginia, 
——not a sentimental picture of a 
country living in the memory of 
its past, but a wonderfully faith- 
ful and sympathetic study of the 
new * Old Dominion.” 

In plot it is a love story and 
a good one. 


No book needs advertising 
more than a book that is selling, 
hence a few words about 


The Cardinal’s Rose, 
by which 


| has just fourth 
edition. 

The Rev. Lyman Abbott says 
of it: “ I have read ‘ The Cardin- 
al’s Rose’ with great interest. I 

| do not pretend to be a literary 
| critic, especially of fiction, but it 
|seems to me to have all the 

‘romance of ‘ The Prisoner of 

Zenda’ with the added interest of 
a good detective story.’ 


van Tassel Sutphen, 
gone into its 


Almost six years ago Henry 
van Dyke wrote a little story 


which he called 


The Other Wise Man. 


It is one of the most beautiful 
bits of literary work that has been 
done in years, and it has been 
translated into German, French, 
Armenian and Turkish, 

We include it in our advertise- 
ment now because there seems to 
be a renewed demand for it. It 
is a book of a sort that must be 
helpful to every one who reads it. 


It is gratifying to note that a 
really important scientific work 
almost invariably succeeds in 
making itself known. Professo 
Ernst Haeckel’s recent book 


The Riddle of the 
Universe, 


is having almost as good a sale ™ 


for a book of its class as “Eleanor’” 
is for an equally important novel.” 

Professor Haeckel’s book is 
one that will appeal to every 
thinking man whether or no he 


* 


es 


has heretofore given attention to ey 
+s ag 


scientific subjects. “ 


mean tose, $1.50 * 
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te pore of the Universe, $1.50. 
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THE STOCKTON RECEPTION. 

The irritable race of writers is not the 
most envious tribe of men. Far from it. 
When the news of the battle of Manila 
Bay ceme, a judicious naval officer in- 
terjected a curious comment upon the 
universal gratulation. “ And to think,” 
he said, “ that every naval officer of flag 
damning Dewey for his 


rank is now 


luck.”’ 

Doubtless this remark was true, 48 ap- 
plied, in both the to anybody 
who has the fortune to become conspicu- 
duties which others are doing 
equally well, but more obscurely. Ad- 
miral Dewey did his best, like Sulla of 
old, to placate fortune by ascribing his 
He distinctly said, in an- 

that there 
of his rank 


services, 


ous in 


merit to her. 
swer to the praises of him, 
was no other naval officer 
who would not have done as well if he 
had had the same chance. It remained 
true that it was he who had the chance 
and took it, not having the 
chance, did not take it. And so they did 
not joyously celebrate his performance 
of an achievement which they had a no- 
tion ought to have been left to them. 


while they, 


Literary jealousies are not so 
this. The recent receptions of 
thors’ Club prove that. 
large number of literary men who think 
they could have done an “ American An- 
thology" better than Mr. 
it. Nevertheless the Authors’ 
that occasion the compiler 


the Au- 


There may be a 


Stedman 
Club took 
to give and 
critic the professional greeting which he 
so well deserved, but which it is doubt- 
ful if he would have had if he had been a 
naval or military officer. 

Similarly, the honor of a collective edi- 
tion, 
ship in letters, is one which several hun- 
dreds of deserving aspirants to it, who 
doubtless con- 


Mr. 


‘ arrived,” 
merit better than 


have not yet 
that they 
Frank Stockton, 
it was upon 
thors’ 


ception which is reported in other 


sider 
who has, 
this occasion that the Au- 
Club gave to Mr. Stockton the re- 
col- 
umns. It is the ungrudging heartiness 
of this reception, 
who yet 
that deserves 
sized. The ree 


to the rec 


part of authors 
there,” 
empha- 


on the 


have not mostly got 


to be noted and 


eption was as creditable 


eive as to the humorist. 


the first Frenchman 


ed 


Taine was not 


who has been puzzl to know what it 


was that amused the what was 


that 
and depressed 


English, 
exhilarated 
‘ History 


humor” which 
of 


a solution 


him In his 


English Literature " he essays 


of 


this problem. ‘Humor,” he says, 


consists in saying extremely 


things in a solemn tone, and in preserv- | 


ing a lofty style and ample 


at the very are mak- 
Not at all 


hman, It 


moment when you 


ing all your hearers laugh.” 


a bad definition—for a Frene 


is true he spoils it, and makes it uncon- 
sciously 
Lord 


never 


humorous, by 
Lord 
the 


men, 


applying it 
Mai 


classification 


Macaulay! ‘aulay has 


appeared, in of 


English-speaking as an eminent 
The defini- 
If it does not 
it does to Mr. Stock- 


ton, and with a peculiar exactness. His 


humorist. But never mind. 


tion is a good definition. 


apply to Macaulay, 


humor largely consists in the 
of 
there is anything unusual going on, 
in fact they undergoing 
eofvulsions of nature. Mrs. Aleshine is 
typical Stocktonian 
affably 


comparative 


that 


when 


consciousness his characters 


are unheard-of 
a highly 
conve! 
the 

sharks 
the 
being 
the 
much 
hero. 


heroine, 
sing and about 

for 
in “ hosiery,” 
is in momentary danger of 
shark, « In fact, 
Heroime. is 
as the Horatian 
a just man, and intent upon 
his object, that would still have 
pursued it, not been troubled by 
such trifles as the simultaneous explo- 
sion of the whole habitable globe: 


Si faetus illabatur orbis, — 
. “apavidum fer} ruln 


equably 

attractiveness 
of various co 
while she 
gobbled 
Stocktonian 
the 
»Being 


up by a 


hero or in 


same frame 
hero 
and 


bad as | 


did | 


which is a kind of Field Marshal- | 





And perhaps | 


| of 


much of 


them | 


| must enter 
comical | 


phraseology | 


| of men 


to The State secured the 


| realized 


| stake. 


perfect un- | 


' them helpless against domestic 


| It was 
| the most active and fertile 


ot ‘the public utterances of. tarday. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE “FA- 


THERS.” 


It is a common impression that the} 


public men at the time of the first Con- 
tinental Congress and later at the for- 
mation of the Constitution showed in 
their speech and writing a higher stand- 
ard of all that goes to make good Eng- 
lish than their successors of the present 
day. The Declaration and the Constitu- 
tion are the two great and representative 
examples of the composition of that pe- 
riod that have come down to us in their 
perfect original form, and they are clear- 
ly calculated to sustain this impression. 
They are very different one from the 
other, and in a sense complementary. 
The Declaration is a piece of rhetorical 
argument and appeal. The Constitution 


| is a statement of very general proposi- 


tions intended to guide the administra- 
tion of affairs at the time extremely 
complicated ahd of the wider and still 
more complex affairs that were expected 
to come within its direction as the coun- 


try progressed. No one can read either | 


of these documents to-day—and for too 
many of us they are by no means hack- 
neyed, so that the impression they con- 
vey is fresh enough—without seeing that 
it is stronger and better in its way than 
the doeuments the great 
public bodies of the present. They have 
greater simplicity, directness, clearness, 
force, and dignity. In addition they have, 
Constitution, 
literary arising from the gener- 
ally admirable adjustment of the words 
and their arrangement to the end sought. 

Yet it is not to, be denied that what we 
call the that day 


was in extent 


issuing from 


especially the 
charm, 


higher education o2 


that which is accessible to us. There were 


but three or four “ colleges" and their 


curriculum and equipment would be re- 


garded as scant for an institution of the | 


fourth rank in our time. There were no 
college. 
no the 


There were no profession- 


good schools for preparation for 


There were public schools for 
mass of boys. 
in which calling 
nearly all the statesmen of the time were 


libraries 


al schools for the law, 


There were no public 
There 


engaged. 


and few private ones. was only an 


| inferior and narrowly circulated weekly 


press, and there was no periodical press, 
and almost no trade in books, while there 
was nothing that could be called Ameri- 
Yet in this 
environment not only were the Declara- 


can literature. unpromising 


Constitution produced— 


the 


tion and the 


works that received unstinted 


miration of the experts of the Old World | 


but The 
the 


discussion 


Federalist, 
best-written in political 
the the 


documents that survive to us and 


essays 


in language, while 
public 
literature, in which 
John 


host 


the polemic 
Adams, 
of others en- 


Hamilton, Madison, 


erneur Morris, and a 


gaged, are unquestionably on a higher 


plane than like later, 


What 


work a century 
is the explanation? It is 
Many 


reasonable 


not an 


easy question to answer. 


into any explana- 


tion, and most of them are necessurily 


be 


affairs in 


obscure. Possibly one fact may 


Public 


cone 
sidered as significant. 
those days 


had a far 


than they 


greater relative 
importance 


listed 


have now, and en- 


the strenuous devotion of a 


who now are otherwise engaged 


service of the 
And 


much in earnest. 


most 


active and fertile minds. these 


minds were very 


the 


They 


tremendous interests at 


During the period of the Revolu- 


| tion our statesmen labored literally with 
| halters around their 


necks. Later, 


sovereignties 


when 


the thirteen independent 


were released from the pressure of actual 


war, and anarchy threatened to leave 


eign strife, these statesmen and their 
successors felt that the issues with which 
death. 
that kept 


minds at the 


they had to deal were of life and 
a series of conditions 
frout and demanded their utmost exer- 
tions in a task that at best seemed often 
This is at reason 
why the writing and speech of that time 
were of a high order. They were not per- 
functory, and could not be, They were 
the product of the most able men, striv- 
ing with all their strength for objects of | 
‘vital importance, That cannot be 


desperate. least one 


We 


a singular | 


and in range far less than | 


ad- } 


which remains one | 


Gouv- | 


elements | 


class | 


| 
and for- | 


said | 


in our polit- 
teal Hite, we sr polese erasers sut- 
fers aevordingly. 


— eee 

’ LITERATURE AND THE OPERA, 

The death of Verdi, the great Italian 
opera composer, calls to mind the indebt- 
edness of opera to works of pure litera- 
ture. Curiously enough, this fact es- 
capes the average operagoer or else the 
average operagoer is so ignorant that he 
does not know it. Verdi, for example, 
was indebted to famous literary works 
for some of his finest inspirations. His 
“Rigoletto” is nothing but an opératic 
version of Victor Hugo's “Le Roi 
s'Amuse,” and is precisely the same play 
as that made known -to us by Bdwin 
Booth in the arrangement by Tom Tay- 
lor called ‘‘ The Fool's Revenge.” Verdi 
again went to literature when he wrote 
his “ La Traviata,” which is an operatic 
version of the familiar “Camille” of 
Dumas, It is rather amusing to see peo- 
ple reading their libretti to find out what 
these operas are about. Again, Verdi's 
“Otello,” of which the libretto was ar- 
ranged by Arrigo Boito, is identical with 
Shakespeare's drama, except that the 
first act of the play is omitted and there 
are some slight additions for the sake of 
musical effect. Verdi's “ Falstaff" fol- 
| lows Shakespeare’s “Merry Wives of 
| Windsor” very closely, though it omits 
the episode of the old woman of Brent- 
| ford and introduces one or two fine 
| speeches from another play. 
| “Faust” has given us two 
operas, Gounod’'s of the same name and 
| 
| 


| 


Goethe's 


Boito’s “‘ Mefistofele,” but very few per- 
| sons who listen to these beautiful operas 
to know or to note this fact. The 
| probabilities are that hardly any ordi- 

nary operagoer has read the great work 

of This is a pity. 
| such subjects ought to excite the curios- 
of the auditor 
original 


| 
| appear 


Goethe. Operas on 


and lead him to read 
found 


| ity 
the 
most of his material in the great epics of 


matter. Wagner 
mediaeval Germany, embodying, as some 
of them did, Arthurian 
legends so familiar to all students of 
| English literature. His “ Rienzi’ was 
founded on Bulwer’s novel of that name, 
|; and his * Flying Dutchman” 
| by Heinrich Heine. 
has supplied the 

| many of its most 
| and one of the most interesting studies 
can take up is that 
of the origin of famous operatic 
But the 


ready 


versions of the 


on a story 
literature 
with 
conspicuous figures, 


In fact, 


operatic stage 


| which the operagoer 
stories. 


average operagoer, as has al- 


‘been said, does not care to do this. 
And consequently nine times out of ten 
of the 


he does know the 


not meaning 


| works to which he is listening. 


MAGAZINES THEMSELVES ONCE 
MORE. 





the 
recently in Harper's Maga- 
‘Study ” 
allowed to gaze 


It we a picture which 
‘ Editor” 
zine 
the public 


what, as he 


pleasant 
drew 
when the was opened and 
for the 
frankly 


ther than study. 


first time 
upon said, 
The 


and the 


was now 
sanctum ra 
it recurs 


as the weeks pass, Christ- 


| mas numbers, with 
of 
For 


again in 


their more than usual 
half 
ap- 
their 


competition special features, are 


forgotten. now the magazines are 
their old dress 


coming back as the 


pearing 
old 
and expe 

| fireside 

itself 
more 


and 
form; familiar 
takes to the 


each now genuinely 


are 
‘ted friends that one 
in the library, 
Magazine 


the 


personality has now 
emphasis 


once 
which is annually 


most sacrificed so that there may be 


mony on the 


And 


It was 


gala occasion. 
so the picture 
a vision that is applicable 
alike, 
have it, and 
The picture 

the 
over 


magazines for none is so lowly 


not to none so great as to 
Mystery ” 
spirit that is the 
the 


point it out; 


escape 
of the 


azine, 


was of the “ 
magazine— mag- 
The 
he did 
but it 


in his hint 


| 
hovering sanctum. 
} writer did not actually 
it to the 


revealed in his 


| not introduce gazing public, 


was awed tone, 

and 
speaking for himself, that the 
‘highest commission is to compre- 
the spirit that was breathed 
magazine at its creation, and which 


of another presence, 


when he said, 

editor's 
+ hend and serve 
into the 
has through half a century of growth given 
| it a distinctive place and meaning in 
literary world and in public 


great magazine,’ he 


esteem, 
added, 
megte than any editor can be or any 
articles that 
contain, he speaks of 
mightier back of them all— 
the genius of the maga- 
the spirit and law, the authority, of a 
| growing thing that was one with the spirit 
} of its time—something defying any attempt 


Any 
| really 
| thing 
publisher, Again, noting the 
la magazine may 
“ something 
! their very ground— 


| zine, 


} orlginal 





| existent, 
| publicly 


| logue’s 


|} tle 
| volume 
| book—in 


; this 
thought of | 


| commended He 
erations 


al- | 
har- | 


is returning to thought. | 
to all the | 


as | 


| graphs of explani 
| frequently 
} certain 
quotations 
almost described | 
| aloguer's 
| be said pleasure 


the | 
he wrote it—bul 


‘is some- | 


| ed 


Is it any wonder twat we who loakied ou 
perceived it, that the few ‘words’ pictured 
a vision, revealed a spirit, hovering over” 
the sanctum desk? In its presence “ sane- | 
tum” bad a new and juster meaning. The 
spirit of the magazine, and even of the 
newspaper—is- it not that which stands 
threatenitigly behind the’ editor,” which 
drives the blie pencil and wields the scis- 
sors, which rejects the manuscript that 
the editor might, as.a generous and good- 
hearted brother man, have taken? Rarely 
does an editor choose to send back an of- 
fered article; it is the relentless spirit at 
his elbow who blasts it with a frown. O 
stern and subtle ‘spirit, how many woo 
thee; how many strive for thy inconstant 
smile! Even hey whois thy* accepted 
lever, the editor” haw’ turned high priest to 
thee and bows to thy decisions! At last 
thou standest confessed, revealed!+ Let the 
Jaurels of every publication be heaped 
gladly at thy for only by the tears 
of the disappointed have they been kept so 
fresh. Faithfully pitiless sptrit, all shall be 
freely thine, the sighs and the smiles, 
whatever sanctum 


feet, 


in 
THE BOOK CATALOGUE. 

It was Steele in The “fatler who 

of Lady Elizabeth Hastings that 
her was a liberal education.” Something 
like this may be said of the habit of perus- 
ing book catalogues. They come 
of us from two continents 
To the true book 
they bring enticing 
“finds,” and 
tantalize 
at 
we cannot 
But the book must 

only be read; it must be studied. 
title that catches the eye 
not suffice—except where 
not want the book it 
Many. more things than 
And those 


said 
“to love 


to some 
and from many 
cities. lover col- 

of 
infrequently 
pricing what 
altitude to the 


climb. 


and 


lector an promise 


possihle not 
they 
much 


which 


us by we so 


covet an top of 


catalogue not 
A mére 
as We pass does 
we know we do 

There are 


to consider. 


names. 
that 
are the edition, binding, its 
state—the 
other 


to cur- 


condition, and present 
few 


than 


‘date of issue, if given, and a 
things. To old books rather 
rent ones these 
apply, but, 
or often 
learns in due 


particulars more especially 
whosoever 

this inquisition 
time something books 


that the most profound scholarship or the 


enters constantly 


into necessary 


about 


academies cannot teach. Through the 
it is that he knows the 
what is called 
Nor is this 
and 
be 
suggestive 


cate 
alogue mainly 
dividuality of books— 
nically their “ 

Their 
their 
him, 
For there 


in- 
tech- 
all. 

often 
known 


outsides.”’ 
literary ‘ contents, 
would 
the 


are few 


very 


existence, not to 


except for catalogue. 


books that do not, first 
this 
Bible, of 
but three known copies 
been more than three 
Nothing book-like, in 
or appertaining to books, escapes the 
that 
book hunter 
the Spring stream 
Izaak Walton. 

this 


meadow 


their titles embalmed in 
The 


are 


or last, have 


document. Mazarin 


ther 


famous 
which 
has times 
sold fact, 
cata- 
embrace- 


to the 


so its pages 


as the 


are as 
seductive 
ald 
the 

Speaking of 
brook 


emer- 


margins of are to 


disciples of 
piscene enthusiast and 
lit- 


that it is his distinctive 


and apostle, it is not a 


curieus to note 


almost more than any other one 


its various editions—that has in- 


cited the 
to that 


nate 
When he 


out-of-doors ris- 


ardor nearest in passio 
of 
quaintly 


frenzy 


trout fishing wrote 


expressed, 


catorial eulogy, he could never have imag- 


ined—opulent and succulent as was his 


rip- 
literary 


hoping 
tagious he 


that it would make such a 
the 
In 
to 


mankind more 


vision long 


ple down stream of 


history. 


coming 


celebrating his 


joy, 


thereby make it con gave 


than the hypethral he 


olace 


proffered to future gen- 


something like ind 


literary enchantment 


To the uninitiate the book catalogue 


or at least unappealing 


may 
But 
is 
life's 


seem soporific, 


no one is expected to be stricken 


the 1 


by 
saliency at 


once, ince est of 
demand for 
fit 


knows his 


entertainments their perfect 


ecceptance some preparation If 


art, he 


the 
book cataloguer 
the 
ficiently « 


adds to 
suf- 


para- 


titles which are not themselves 


ommunicative frequent 


] ition. Bits of wisdom are 


discerned therein, and 


under 


titles witty comments and bright 


appear. 
It is sometimes amusing to note 


the 
perhaps it 


cat- 


particular care may 


ilso—to note the book that 


is “ facetious,"" “* unexpurgated,” or that 


hag once been * 
ble, to be 


ing the 


suppressed.” It is desira- 


sure, to know that you are buy- 


author's work which you select as 
know 


book is 


you can only 


this by 


the catalogue when the actuaily 


epithets to those 


the 


entire. Tne opposite quot- 


are not used; for catalogue-is made 


to sell books, and not to promote their un- 


salability 
The 
that have 
cut of 
interesting to see. 


catalogue"’ 1 
and that 


priced 
been sold 


our reach. 


imes books 
are therefore 
But it has much that is 


You are informed by it 


} of the current rates at which well-known 





. best American authors at this late day. 


LT 


books go; tor rates, like the stocks 
fin Walt Street, have their ups and downs. 
Without some such guide as it affords the 
old-book seller would buy his wares with 
much uncertainty as to the he would 
be likely to get for them. 

The book catalogue is frequently, 


these 


price 


in part, 
enchiridion of the praise 


ind value in being 


an epigrammatic 
of books, and the charm : 
a coilector of them. Of 
indeed, there is no end. 
kinds have been wholly 
ings books. 


following 


these inscriptions, 

Books of many 
out of 
such mot- 
each 


me: 


made 


about From these 


the taken, 
which I find in catalogues before 


‘““A taste for books,’ says 
the pleasure and glory of my life 
not exc hange it for the glory of 
die ay 

‘I would rather be a poor man 
ret with plenty of books,” says 
“than a King who did not love 

300k collecting is not only the 
anew and most elevating of all 
bi when cultivated with judgment 
ec tu ally profitable in a monctary sense. 


toes as are 


Gibbon, ‘is 
I would 


the In- 


in a gar- 
Macaulay, 
reading.”’ 


hobbies, 
it is 


The writer of the last maxim suys that if 
books 
they 


than you inves 


are wisely collected, and well kept, 


bring more at auction 
"ey 


Racing Arunning a 


will ultimately 
t in them what other 
hobby can this be said? 
I trow not.” 

The book 
erank, but he 
he at first 


seoffers «ver 


yacht? managing a theatre? 

And this writer tells the truth. 
called a 
than 
his 


collector is often 
better 
but better 


Cigar-smoking 


builds not only 


knows, than 


will know. and other 


amusement expenditures are not to be con- 
In many in- 
But, 


expenditures 


demned without qualification. 
stances they justify themselves, 
whatever they they 
that do not come back, while judicious book 
in a bank 


are, are 


collection investment 
that interest, and 
interest than the bank especially 
for savings can offer. It is to the 
of this beneficent hobby that the 
JOEL BENTON. 


is simply 


yields sometimes more 
practice 
book cat- 


alogue leads us, 


BOOKS AS TOOLS. 


No better specimen of a certain class of 
books as tools could be named than the 
catalogue of first editions of Bryant, Em- 
erson, Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Thoreau, and Whittier. collected 
by William Harris Arnold of New York and 
published in an edition limited to 1,200 
copies—(this being, so far as we know, the 
first catalogue of a sale to be printed in a 
limited edition)—at the Marion Press. The 
catalogue is most attractive typographic- 
ally, is sewed and attractively and solidly 
bound, and with its illustrations of title 
pages, autograph poems, and privately 
printed and other rare issues, is one of the 
most useful bibliographies lately issued. 

The catalogue contains about 700 num- 
bers, including four bibliographies, an ‘ In- 
dex to American Poetry and Plays tn the 
Fiske Harris collection,” prrvately printed, 
1874; Leon Catalogue, New York, 1885; 
First Editions of American Authors by Her- 
bert Stuart Stone, with an introduction by 
KEuugene Ficld, Cambridge, 1893, and, best 
of all, American Authors, 1795-1895; a bibli- 
ography of first and notable editions, by 
P. K. Faley, Boston, 1897. These books are 
the best guides obtainable for the guidance 
of collectors, having been prepared and 
published with that end in view, of Amer- 
ican first editions, and are far from being 
low priced, and having been issued in lim- 
ited @iitions, not always easily obtainable. 

It is, therefore, of much interest to notice 
that the finest possible type of tool is a 
catalogue like the present issue. It covers, 
to be sure, but the work of eight authors, 
but it must be with much surprise that 
young collectors or book lovers, whose 
knowledge of bibliography is largely con- 
fined to the pages of Leon or Stone, let us 
say, find an aggregate of seven hundred 
volumes accredited to eight of our leading 
writers. Naturally, this list includes pri- 
vately printed books, pamphiets, broad- 
sides, and other issues, as well as volumes 
to whieh introductions, poems, or prose se- 
lections have been contributed. The Emer- 
son list, of course, includes many sermons 
and addregses, or portions of the same, like 
the first writing of the latter to appear in 
book form, ‘'The Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship ''—so rare, it is said, that many prom- 
inent collectors have never seen a copy-— 
which was published with an ordination 
sermon by James Kendall, D. D., in Con- 
cord, 1830. | These lists also include orations 
and addresses, books edited by these men, 
and, in the case of Dr. Holmes, rare medi- 
cal and scientific pamphlets. A fine set of 
Longfellow's Italian and French books, is- 
sued during his Professorship of Modern 
Languages at Bowdoin, are aiso included, 

Most valuable of all, in a way, is the re- 
markably full list of old annuals, Atlantic 
souvenirs, and other “ gift boeks"’ of this 
class, 10 which these authors have contrib- 
uted. These old gift books assume great 
importance, quite aside from their many 
other interesting aspects, as containing the 
first issue Of many a poem or favorite bit 
of prose written by these men, and usually 
afterward included in theif own published 
volumes. And a catalogue of this kind is 
also by far the best guide obtainable +o 
all the rarer issues of the men whose first 
editions are so prized, 

Mr. Arnold has proved what It ts pos- 
sible to do in collecting first editions of our 
it 


. is said that the collection was started at 


about the time of the Foote sales, and It is 
quite probable careful investigation would 
show the present collection to be the result 


* ef accurate knowledge and patient, careful 


rp 


search, rather than that of the expenditure 
oft iarge sums of money. — 
The Arnold catalogue contains ‘Samameaty 


of | 


ple: as- } 


provided | 


Tee 
| 


say- | 





safe 


| prices realized compare with 


| Edwin Davis French. 


NEW YORK, 


full and valuable bibliographical notes 
scattered through its pages, as well as to 
be found in the interesting four-page in- 
troduction, which will be found full of all 
sorts of valuable information. 

The present writer, to speak from his own 
experience, has never seen nearly so full a 
list of the rarer issues of these authors, 
and all the bibliographical notes and 
descriptions have been made from actual 
| copies in the collector's own possession, 
| rather, than is often necessarily the 
in a bibliography prepared for sale—from 
hurried investigation of collectors’ copies, 
perhaps in some of the rarer 
copied from earlier authorities, or set down 
from information furnished by others, it is 
to assume they will be found much 
more accurate, 

It will be very interesting to see how the 
those of the | 
important | 


as 


case 


or issues, 


and 
copies 


Bierstadt, other 
some of the in the present | 
collection actually having come from these 
and, by the way, when a good col- 
lection is being dispersed, it seems doubly | 
a pity the books should not carry with 
them the individuality conferred by a well- 
made book-plate, as is the case with the 
two collections mentioned, which 
contain beautiful designed by 


Foote, 


sales, 


sales; 


above 
bookplates, 
The present collection, containing as It 
does the fullest extant lists of these eight 
American authors, and especially in their 
rarer issues, would, if priced after the 
completion of the sale, afford the finest 
bibliographical guide for young collectors 
imaginable, The shelves of our second- 
hand book shops are not quite the happy 
hunting grounds they formerly offered, for, 
alas! the rapid spread of bibliographical 
knowledge shows itself quite as forcibly 
in the small shopkeeper as in the collector. 
And it is most exasperating to pick up 
what we fondly imagine may be a “ find,” 
only -to be met by the dealer's assurance 
that, according to such-and-such an au- 
thority, the book is extremely valuable, 
and that he really must ask such-and-such 
a price for it. Like all half-knowledge, 
moreover, the small dealer, in the pride of 
his information, often puts an absurd value 
on his book, regardless of its condition. 
Nevertheless, it is still possible to find 
books well worth owning, and at low prices, 
if only we ourselves possess the necessary 
knowledge and patience. Perhaps we may 
take down thirty or forty comparatively 
worthless volumes from some dark, dusty 





| corner, for it is almost an axiom that the 
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coveted treasure will not be found out in 
full sight, and give up in despair, when 
it is quite possible a longer search might 
have revealed something worth while. And 
we should not be discouraged by a series 
of fruitless searches. Knowledge, first and 
always, united with patience and perse- 
verance, coupled with a love for the chase, 
must be crowned with final success. 

And as the best tools in the gathering of 
such necessary ‘information, nothing can 
equal a well-made sales catalogue, either 
priced or unpriced. The latter offering all 
bibliographical knowledge necessary for 
identification, while the prices brought at 
an important sale, allowing for condition 
and all extraordinary features, are the 
safest of guides In our own expenditure. 

The McKee catalogues, for instance, will 
be. found absolutely indispensable for all 
collectors of English and American poetry 
and the drama, while a careful study of the 
entries in the latter class will prove a sur- 
prise as well as an education to most of us, 
such catalogues containing, in addition to 
rare editions of plays, a long list of contro- 
versial literature, and especially so of Eng- 
lish books published during the long fight 
between the dramatists and their advocates 
and those who considered plays, play writ- 
ers, and playgoing a sure indication of fut- 
ure perdition, their very titles being most 
amusing and instructive, 

It is of unusual interest to remember there- 
fore that the most valuable of all bibilo- 
graphical tools, at one's free disposal, 
which represent an immense amount of 
time and knowledge on the part of their 
compilers, may be had by the public either 
for the asking or for comparatively small 
amounts; while the Arnold catalogue is so 
well made typographically and so carefully 
and artistically bound as to prove an orna- 
ment to our shelves as well as a valuable 
teol. 


CRUMBS OF COMFORT. 


In our time the swarm of writers for 
magazines and papers of all. kinds is se 
very great that many of the younger men 
and women who would like to get into 
print complain that there is “no show” 
for them, and wish that the swarm might 
somehow be lessened. 


Now 1 would like to offer a crumb of 
comfort to these discouraged parties by 
telling them how the ranks of the writing 
fraternity are thinned out from time to 
time by the voluntary flight of many ex- 
cellent members . therefrom, thus leaving 
vacancies in the ranks which other people 
must fill. If it be asked whether any suc- 
cessful writer will ever willingly leave his 
ealling on any account or for any reason 
whate ser, Toanswer that plenty of them 
do so all the time. They strike out for 
other fields that await them, and I may 
here say that one of the best ways of pre: 
paring for success in many other fields 
is to go through such experiences as ore 
gained by writing for the press. These ex- 
periences are sure to be of profit to any 
one all through life, even thongh they 
may have lasted but for a few years. 

When I think of those Iving American 
writers who, after changing their vocn- 
‘tion, have won fuceess in life, I recall a 
long list of familiar names, Mr. John May 
or Mr. Charleé EB. Smith—both ef them 
members of President McKinley's Cabinet 
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—could tell how many 
paper writers of this gencration 
they have known have become statesmen 
or diplomatists in the service of their coun- 
try. Mr. Joseph C. Hendrix of Brooklyn 
could tell of those of his old-time as- 
sociates who have won renown bank- 
ers. Mr. Danie! S. Lamont, now of Al- 
bany, knows a few other writers. who un- 
derstand the business of American rail- 
roading. Mr. Amos J. Cummings can, from 
his seat in Congress, count seores of other 
members who began their career as writers. 
Mr. Edrrund C. Stedman could, if he like, 
»f the other writers who know how 
do things in Wall Street, which he him- 
self has now forsaken in honor of litera- 
ture. 

If there is any harm in mentioning 
names of these one-time writers, I 
from this time speak more cautiously. 
leaving what used to be called the “ 
gang’’ they have increased the opportuni- 
ties of those parties who are anxious to 
enter it. 

Among others of the living men whom I 
knew when they were press writers are two 
millionaires, several merchants and finan- 
clers, a professor, a popular novelist, 
inventor of Webb's “ Adder,” an Oriental 
scholar, a lawyer, an explorer, (ask the 
great Stanley-Africanus,) sundry office 
holders, an actor, a rich realty owner, 
member of the State Legislature, and sun- 
dry authors of books upon the profundities 
and the immensities. I knew one of them 
who became an engineer and has a statue 
in Washington Square Park. Some of my 
confréres do not need that I should give the 
name of each of the men last spoken of. 
Ask the author of “ Eben Holden,” who 
has climbed upward from a literary syn- 
dicate. 

In conclusion, I repeat that experience in 
writing for the press of the times is very 
sure to be advantageous in many ways to 
the people who gain it. It is a good prep- 
aration for other kinds of work. It en- 
larges their minds and especially their crit- 
ical powers. It gives them knowledge of 
many things other than the art of writing 
or composition. 

The caption of this brief discourse ts 
“Crumbs of Comfort.” It must surely be 
a comfort for the younger writers to know 
that many of the people who used to write 
for print turn their talents to other uses, 
leaving their old seats vacant, and that 
comparatively few of them write as long as 
they live. JOHN SWINTON. 
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Elizabeth . “a Her Sats Garden. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Will you allow me to enter a feeble and 
futile “ kick" against what seems te me 
the undeserved and undiscriminating laud- 
ation showered on a recent book—none other 
than that product of a reputedly aristocrat- 
ic mind, “‘ Elizabeth and Her German Gar- 
den'"'? Far be it from me to carp and dys- 
peptically criticise. I thank God for a taste 
most catholic, which enables me to appre- 
ciate many books for what little good is in 
them, though there be also much bad. But, 
even as I can least endure that form of 
evil which masks itself under a guise of 
good, just so do I most heartily dislike 
that book which glorifies false principles, 
while claiming to exalt the true and sweet, 

In the first place,even a love for nature's 
flowers does not justify the stifling of the 
sweeter flowers of human tenderness, un- 
selfishness, and sympathy. To subordinate 
all love for fellow-beings—even a husband 
and children—to a love for blossoms shows 
that even the blossom-love is false, for it 
has not earned the highest lesson which 
nature can teach, and does teach unmis- 
takably to those who have the heart and 
wisdom to understand her. 

What husband would not be a 
wrath” with such a wife as the author 
of this book unwittingly writes herself? 
Who of her friends would naturally 
care to seck her, when her whole 
mind and thought are such that only the 
companionship of such a being as an Irais 
can satisfy them? If a gardener's sudden 
insanity is worth thinking of only as it 
concerns us, the digging of my flower beds, 
where am I better than the man who has no 
flower beds? Out of the rough clods of 
earth grow stalks and leaves, which burst 
into glorious flower. But out of this wo- 
man’s heart grow none of the flowers of a 
true character. Can she not see it? No, be- 
cause she is, and will always be, what her 
man of wrath was justified tn calling her— 
a child in understanding, in primitive utter 
selfishness, in obtuseness to the deep ‘es- 
sons of the nature she professes to love. 

Where in all the canons of the very low- 
est code of human courtesy is there justifi- 
cation for such treatment of a guest as that 
which she gives her " friend "' Minora? Ad- 
mit that Minora was crude, foolish. [ 


deem it a thing undeniable that true courte- 
sy takes no account of such things; least 
of ali when the crude one is a guest within 
our gates. True courtesy = cavity, and 
charity suffereth jens and is kind. 


“ 


man of 


I have always thought Nirvana, with its. 


utter self-concentration and utter forget- 
fulness of others, a cowardly ideal. But, 
following. the thought of this book to its 
logical end, I find that [ am weoum—tt is 


a thing ‘pure and swee ch 
praised. GALIPORNTAY 
New York, Jan. 21, 1901. 


“Deacon BRADBURY” IN FRENCH.—A 
proposal has been made to translate into 
French ‘Deacon Bradbury,” Mr. Edwin 
Ava Dix's recent novel of New England 
life. The intending translator should be 
one who has a thorough and idiomatic fa- 
miliarity,;with both languages. We do not 
know that the experiment has yet been 
tried of transmuting the Vermont dialect 
te setts ison wil int 
-~ hemely farm 


er wit 
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All Newsdealers Sil It. 


SOME SUBJECTS TREATED IN 
THE FEBRUARY ISSUE OF 


‘World’sWork 


| The Unparalleled In-rease of Wealth, 


to | 


Will Character Decline in Prosperity ? 


| European Explanation of American Prog- 


ress, 
English Trade Unions as a Hindrance, 
A New Basis of Patriotism. 

The Preservation of Historical Places. 


| The New Com .ronwealth of Australia, 


The War in South Africa. 
The Beginning of the End ia China, 


| Christian Ways in a Heathen Capital. 


A Buddhist Appeal to Christendom. 

How Negro Disfranchisement Has Worked. 

The Future of Cuba. 

The President’s Cabinet in His Second 
Term. 

As Many Indians as Ever. 

A Postmaster at the Farmer’s Door. 

A Radical Pian of Municipal Reform. 

Cecil Rhodes, 

A Day’s Work of a Naturalist. 

The Changing Character of Immigration, 

Self Help to Employees, 

Anecdotes of John Marshall, 

Germany Under a Strenuous Emperor, 

Kitchener; The Man with a Task, 

The Great Empire by the Lakes, 

A Master Cartoonist. BUSH. 

The New Conquest of the World. 

Mr. Sanders on the Democrats. 
CHANDLER HARRIS. 

Prosperity by Co-op:ration. 

The Canal and the Treaty. 

A Short Guide to New Books, 

The Growth of Traveling Libraries. 

The Metal Product as an Index to Pros- 
perity. 

The Pressed Steel Car and Its Maker. 

Running Against English Traditions. 

The Swiftness of American Workmen. 

High Speed in Railroad Travel. 

Future Speed Records on the Ocean, 

Quickened Methods of Freight Handling. 

Sir William Van Horne’s New Raiiways ia 
Cuba, 

To Open New Land in Oklahoma, 


Beautifu‘ly Illustrated and Printed, 
25 cents. $3.00 a year. 


BOUND LIKE A BOOK 


3 MONTHS TRIAL FOR 25c. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
34 Union Square, E., New York. 


Send me The World’s Work for3 months 
on trial, Inclosed is 25 cents. 


JOEL 


Cat this Square off. 





A New Child’s Allegory.* 


Here is a curious juvenile which in alle- 
gorical fofm portrays, by the personifica- 
tion of mental traits, such as cheerfulness, 
temper, patience, &c., their cause and ef- 
fect upon character. Cheerfulness, of 
course, with the aid of patience and other 
worthy attributes conquers in the end, but 
the conflict is often discouraging, and de- 
feat is frequently near at hand. Each chap- 
ter has its own ethical significance, which 
is set forth in the preface as follows: 

Each time that we get into a temper 
(Chapter L,) thereafter follows always a 
calm, (Chapter IL.) in which, like error, 
we repent and resolve to amend our seal. 
(Chapter V.). While the tempest 
our virtues are invisible (Chapter LII.) and 
leave us solely in that dragon's power. 
Many, then, are the battles which we must 
and do have, trying to preserve cheerful- 
ness_as victor over pe fearful temper 
(Chapter IV.,) as well struggling hard 
and often with remorse a hapter V.,) if we 
only try to keep safe our principal city, 
Faith, not letting our enemy, Dragon 
Temper, destroy the fields belonging to 
King Patience. 

The reader must not suppose because of 
the personification of certain human quall- 
ties that the story itself is burdened with 
moralizatton. Told with any other names 
it would still be an interesting tale, but 
with the names actually employed it will 
carry its lesson in-a more constant form 
to the child mind. The story has a mod- 
ern touch to it, and the interest In descrip- 
tion and incident, from a story-telling point 
of view, is well maintained. Such books 
are admirable. They interest;,they proper- 
ly Inspire the imagination, but they also 
teach the child lessons of self-control which 
form the basis of future pact. goaene 
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Speeches and Poems at a Reception 
Given to Him by the Authors 
Club, 


Francis Richard Stockton was the guest 
of honor at a reception by the Authors 
Club, at its home, in the Carnegie Bulld- 
ing, on Thursday evening. The occasion 
was marked by appreciative tributes to 
the author and general friendliness to the 
Both were expressed in speech and 
original poems read 
fim honor of the guest of the evening re- 
moved even a suggestion of prosiness. 
There were many humorous allusions and 
stories of old that evoked 
laughter, none seeming more keenly to en- 
joy them than Mr. Stockton himself. 

After an hour or more spent in informal 
chatting, George Carey Eggleston, Chair- 
man of the Executive Council of the club, 
and said that it was again 
to introduce the guest of 


man. 
gong, and several 


associations 


came forward 
his pleasant duty 
the night 

“TI have no fit words,’ he added, “to 
do justice to this occasion. The little skill 
I have is not equal to the task before me 
of presenting to you the greatest story- 
teller America has ever known. But there 
is oné qualification I have. I can tell you 
a story of the time many years ago when 
he and I we associated together on 
weekly paper. He spelled it ‘ weakly.’ 
those days I had heard the adage, ‘If y 
want a thing well done do it yourself 
But I learned that if L wanted a thing well 
done to get Mr. Stockton to do it, 

“T lack the vocabulary to introduce him, 
£0 I will ask him to introduce himself, con- 
fident that it will then be well done.’ 


STOCKTON’S REPLY. 
Stockton 
before 


MR 

As Mr 
his place 
which 
broke 
a Jolly 
into an 
took up 
When 
ton 
ss 


over and took 
fireplace, in 


the gues 


walked 
the open 
a great log glowed, 
forth into a chorus of “For H 
Good Fellow,” the refrain swelling 
volume the voices 
“So say we all of us.” 
finished Mr. Stock- 


s 


impressive as 
the words, 
the 
said in 
expected 


song 
part: 
to pick up a few 
from the Chairman to begin with, but he 
has not given me that opportunity. So I 
will begin by going back to the year 1882, 
when I was in Kurope and happened to 
pick up.a paper in which I read that an 


was 


points 


authors’ club was to be organized in New | 


pos- | 2 


York. 
sible 


then if it were 
invited to join that 
club. But I had only written seven books 
up to then. Still I hoped that I would be 
eligible. Since then I have grown wiser. I 
have learned that a lesser number is neces- 
sary—only one two, perhaps. Now, 
after all these years I am given a reception 
by the club I was to join long 
ago! 
pleased to be received by 
body of men than 
» to-night. 

“ Authors are a generous 
and among them there are 
and no jealousies. Here in this club we 
pect to find not mere acquaintances, 
friends. Of course we occasionally find one 
author taking exception to what another 
has written, but it is usually among the 
younger authors that such things occur 

“ Not long ago one of my books was re- 
viewed by a critic. I'll conceal her sex. 
She said I didn’t know how to make love. 
She said my young people make love like 
going to family prayers—that they 
like asking for the benediction 
adverse criticism, indeed Now, it was my 
habit to have the young people retire quiet- 
ly to a room, and when they again ap- 
peared, if all went satisfactorily, they an- 
nounced that they were affianced 
adays, however, it seems if there is 
kissing and hugging people want to see it. 

“There i thing criti- 
cism. When they want to mention an author 
favorably, why not write his publisher 
or editor? That would do him some good. 
And, if unfavorably, why not come direct 
to the author? Now, if that critic had 
come and given me personal instruction 
about love and kissing would it not have 
been better? 

“There w 
about me once. Me said that any man who 
wrote such books must have a brain that 
is in a sodden fuzzle. I don't Khow what a 
sodden fuzzle is, but I don’t think such 
criticisms are written by authors 

“I have never had but quarrel or 
misundersianding here. That arose from 
what I considered an unjust criticism of my 
nautical methods Now, anybody , 


f asked myself 
that I would be 


or 
so anxious 


any club or 


you who 


any 


so honor me 


lot 


of fellows, 
ex- 
but 


on wrong about 


to 


iS a man out West who wrote 


one 


knows 


stands without a competitor. It is Eclipse 
first and no other entries! There haye been 
greater poets than any pow living, greater 
novelists, greater dramatists, greater his- 
torilans. And with still greater the future 
may even now be big. But since there has 
been no other Stockton there of course has 
been no greater. Nor tm the future can he 
very well be outdone in the unfenced field 
which he now filis to the exclusion of all 
others—for he brought that fieldinto be- 
ing and with him it will cease to exist." 


TO THE GUEST OF THE EVENING. 


Who makes this bee-line from the Valley, 
Forsaking his Rudderless Grange, 

And steers a straight course for the Authors’, 
Engaging our hearts at close range? 

As shy as the fawn whom you startle, 
And modest way down to the ground; 

But brave as the stag if you rouse him, 
And clean as the tooth of a hound. 


Who is he, I ask you, this ranger, 

Who plays such queer pranks with a Horn, 
And seems to have bees in his bonnet? 

By my faith ‘tls The Bee Man of Orn! 


And with him strange people, not strangers, 
Are out and you'd say out for larks; 

With a broom Mrs. Aleshine is rowing— 
Mrs, Lecks wears blue stockings for sharks. 


Some signal or other is flying 
From the Wreck of the good Thomas Hyke; 
But the last of these launchings of Stockton 
Speeds heartlessly by on a Bike, 


We breathless still watch the arena 7 
Where a wedding march waits, or a dirge, 
For the youth to unfasten the porial 
Will a Lady or Tiger emerge? 


But of all of the Wizard's creations— 
Though I ramble and roam with the re 

Let me live with Old Pipes and the Dryad, 
The dearest and sweetest and best. 


t 


O wonderful weaver of fancies, 
O wonderful teller of tales; 
A King in the Kingdom of Laughter, 


And a Prince—but never of Walls. 


One cannot 
The brightest at times may be dull; 

But here we've a wag with a record 
For all that's not clever is Null, 


always be clever; 


And long may he wave and ne'er waver 
In his travail for Woman and Man; 
And live—if he cannot forever, 


Live at least just as long as he can 


MR. GILDER'S REMARKS. 


Richard Watson Gilder, the next speaker, 
referred with pleasure to the time when 
he and Mr. Stockton worked side by side. 
He said: 

“One day I found on my desk a large 
sheet of paper. In the centre of it was a 


spot—that had a human aspect about it. 





And, let me say, I could not be more | 


bickerings | 


kissed | 
That was | 


Now- | 
any | 


There’ 
' 


| xt 





that I could sail a ship a great many 
ways than Chark Henry Webb, 
taken occasion to criticise my 
bringing a ship into harbor." 
Mr. Stockton then described, amid consid- 
erable laughter the difference between his 


more 
who 
method 


has 
of 


method of casting anchor and that 
ed by Mr. Webb. 


suggest- 


“IMATE AND A POEM 
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Thomas said that 
from Mr. Webb that he 
verses were preceded 
which Mr 


Eggle 
an ault 
not be 

Calvin 


Upon Mr. 


ton 1 


* such as on 


ought to 
swered 
s0m< verses 
read The 
“ Foreword,” 
Paul") wrote: 

“Before offering to the 
this honors u a litth 
ia what may look like verse, I would 
like to say a word or two of honest criti- 
cism in what cannot be mistaken for any- 
thing other than prose. Notwithstanding | 
the gladness with which Mr. Stockton’s 
achievements have received and the 
hold he has secured on the popular heart, 
it does not seem to me that the unique po- 
sition he really occupies in literature has 
been either distinctly understood or broad- 
ly enough recognized. In most instances 
we may arrive at vatues by comparison. 
But in valuing Mr. Stockton we 
for there is none with whom to compare 
him. In the field which he has made his 
@wn ana discovered if he did not create, he 


unan- 
he had 
would 
by a 


in Webb (“John 


gentlemen 


who 
tribute 


evening 


been 


cannot— 


Upon examining it closely I found it to be 
note from Mr. Stockton, written as a 
fairy might have written it. 

*“‘I remember a little thing that was go- 
ing the rounds of the papers in those days. 
The title was, ‘What I want in Bread.’ 


| One day in going through a stack of clip- 


pings in each of which that line appeared 
successively, I found the last one changed 
to read, *What I Want in Cheese.’ I 
found that the fairy hand had substituted 
the word ‘ cheese." Has any one ever heard 
Mr. Stockton laugh? No! But he’s a beau- 
tiful smiler. 

“A young man once came to me and said 
he would like to contribute to the maga- 
zine every month. I asked him what he 
wanted to write. ‘O,’ he said, ‘I'd like to 
send you each month a story like ‘ The 
Lady or the Tiger."” When I think of the 
immense amount of pleasure Mr. Stockton 
brought into the life of Stevenson it seems 
to me that alone would be to him a bene- 
diction forever.”’ 


MR. MORSE’S POEM. 

The next tribute to the 

poem by James Herbert Morse, 
lows: 

TO FRANK 
To-night at 
Star, 
And Merlin drops in for a seat by the Lar. 
As we open the circle to give him a place, 
The minor laugh at the twist in his 

face. 


author 
which 


was a 
fol- 


STOCKTON 


up 


ALIAS FRANCIS 


the Authors’ we ring a 


gods 


Says the little he with his hands on 
his hips, 
There’ 


lips 


id Lar, 


s the tail of a jest sticking out of his 


a quirk underneath that 
ble phiz: 
be—I 


unscruta- 


think—y« I know it his 


and 


may is 


‘Come, Lares, Penates, sprite, fairy, 
gnome, 

Come, elfin, come, goblin, come galloping 
home! 

Our Stockton i 
like 

With his six leading ladies, his 


bike?” 


s back. Did you e’er see his 


bear and his 


And the little imps ride in, 

roll in, 

underground ways 

trust a mole in; 

Defy all the regular modes that imps 
in 7 

They dive in, they 
they fly in. 


they rollick in, 


By that you'd scarce 


vie 


swim in, they climb in, 


They mount up by “lift’’ from The Great 
Stone of Sardis; 

They crawl thro’ the cave with the lovely 
Miss Ardis; 

From the good Thomas 
bubble and gurgle, 

And creep through the cracks 


Three Burglars burgle. 


Eldorado 


Hyke up they 


where The 


From the new they round 
Cap Horn, 
Leave the Synod 

forelorn, 
Pomona abroad, Sammy Block on the Pole, 


And dear Mrs. Lecks in that very deep hole. 


get 


at , and The Shelter 


sea 


Leave The Tiger ‘‘ At Home,” and the La- 
dy so fair 
With cards out 

where! 
“Who cares for 
and sprite, 
“ Vatoldi's is 
night.” 


for afternoon Tea—but O 


The Tiger?” cry goblin 


closed, 


We're off duty to- 


A night in Walpurgis is humdrum, one fan- 
cies, 


| To a night by the fire with these imps of 


our Francis. 
Less split-tail 
their revels, 
But brimful of fun are these modified dev- 
ils 


and brimstone perhaps in 
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They are wise in their day; they are in with 
the rush; 

Their Ting-a-ling tails they have dropt in 
the brush; 

They are quite up to date; in the newest 
garb yet, 

And not at all troubled they, 
forget.” ; 

At a word from our Merlin—a wave of his 
wand— ; 

Hither over or under 
Pond. 

Some skit through the 
Pole sit; 

With an eye on the N 
the Pit. 


With his bike new 
from Cathay, 
He's a trick goes you one on the last Roent- 

gen ray- 
A new understudy, I think, for a shy 
With an Eddy’s own ray on the Sweet By 
and By. 


“Lest we 


they skip the Big 


icebergs and on the 


adir some shin down 


re-tired and returned 


Some light innermost being, 

signed 

let a 

mind; 

Some item of news, with his comment upon 
it, 

Of what will be done 
gone and done it. 


on our 


To man know what he’s got on his 


when we've been, 


In a beaker of “ hot" from our midnigat 
decanter 
Then pledge 
Chanter. 
the rarest 
of fancies— 
God bless him as Frank! 
Francis! 


we to-night our own Merry 


His of wits; his the sweetest 


God bless him as 


R. H. STODDARD’S LETTER, 


tipley Hitchcock then read the following 
letter Mr. Stoddard, was not 
well to be present: 

‘It was my privilege, when a novice in 
letters, to know some of Mr. Stockton’s 
predecessors, to read their humorous writ- 
ings in the light of their personalities, 
while the ink was still wet on their pages. 
They were rather dubious reading, as I 
recall them, riotous with horseplay, with 
studied exaggerations of bad spelling, non- 
existent dialects, and salacious. sallics 
along the sense of pot-house slang. I en- 
joyed them, however, or thought | did, like 
thousands and thousands of their country- 
men did, but I do not enjoy them now, nor 
do I think many of their countrymen do. 
For Mr. Stockton has since discovered for 
us better humor, a good humor, which 
has supplanted their ill-humors. There is 
that in his writing which ts peculiar 


from who 


enough 


to 
himself and nobody else, an original point 
from which all things are possible, a con- 
vincing realism which converts his pictures 
into facts and clears his quaint characters 
from the least suspicion of eccentricity, 
and everywhere the sweetest, kindest, 
heartiest human feeling.” 

Montgomery Schuyler said in part: 

“Johnson said of Garrick: ‘His death 
eclipsed the gayety of nations and dimin- 
ished the stock of public harmless pleasure.’ 
Some one asked Johnson what there was in 
that. When we 
noxious pleasure in the world, he said, that 
is a high tribute to pay. And Mr. Stockton 


share of pleasure 


THOMAS A. JANVIER’'S TRIBUTE. 

Thomas A. Janvier expressed happiness 
at having returned, after seven years’ 
absence, just in time to be present to wel- 
come Mr. Stockton. He said: 

‘“ All the while 1 was away he was a com- 
forter, and with all of you I say, ‘ God 
bless him.’ ”’ 


LETTERS FROM MR 
VAN DYKE AND 
Duffield Osborne, the Secretary of the 
then read a letter of regret from Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, in which he said: 
} ‘* None of you can be more grateful than I 
| to the man we love, the ite genius 
we delight the charmer ever leading us 
away from our trials and commonplaces to 
the fantasy of a wonderland indisputably 
his own.’ 


STEDMAN, 
OTHERS. 


DR. 


club, 


exqul 
in, 


Mr. Stedman added the following verses: 
at the Rudder Grange 

the wedding chime, 
jolliest lodge-—how 
this very time; 

I have roamed in the Squirrel Inn 

(With my vouchers from Germantown;) 
To the House of Martha I’ve been 

And more than once have gone down 
In the of all queer wrecks, 

And have argued and taken my tea 
With Madams Aleshine and Lecks, 

All up to our necks in the sea; 

I have solved, with my private elf 

That Lady-and-Tiger riddle 
That routed the Sphinx herself 

And parted’ the world in middle; 

And all this Fellowship Jolly, 

With a wizard that led me around 
Through wonder and sweetest folly, 

From first to last I have found 
His fancy more passing rare 

Than that of mask or mummer. 
Since Puck and Oberon wove the 

In a night’s-dream of midsummer; 

So I'll roam with him and his throng, 

Wherever the course meander, 

Though he frolic a century long, 

And outlive by a year the sage Vizier 

Of the Two-Horned Alexander. 

Henry Van Dyke wrote: 

‘“‘On Thursday evening, Jan. it will 
be my painful duty to lecture to the citizens 
of Worcester, Mass. Therefore, I cannot 
have the pleasure of joining in the tribute 
of affection and respect paid by the 
Authors Club to Frank Stockton. 

‘In my opinion this Francis Richard 
Stockton is one of the most serious ob- 
stacles that we have to contend with, It 
much pleasanter to read his books 
to write our own that he acts as a 
discourager of industry. He is an 
insidious tempter, and when the accounts 
are balanced many a day of sinful but 
|} happy leaving things undone, now debited 
to will be scored against him who led 
us astray. 

“But though a foe of industry, of how 
many other virtues is he the friend and 
accomplice? He has helped us to healthy 
laughter, kindly sympathy, grateful con- 
tentment. He has cheered and brightened 


stayed 
after 
that 
ut 


I have 
Just 
Though 


ot age 


strange!— 


Is 


queerest 


snare 


. 


is 
than 
direct 


so 





de- 
| 


remember the amount of | 


has certainly added largely to the world’s 


the long, rough roadfor us and for our 
children. His stories have disposed us to 
take life in a friendly spirit, and his merry 
jests leave a good, clean taste in the mouth. 
We owe him a right big debt of thanks. 
And I’m sure we all would like to give him 
three cheers and a Tiger—he has the Lady 
| already.” 

Parke Godwin wrote: 

“I should like very much to do honor to 
Mr. Stockton, whem I regard as one of the 
most original and agreeable writers, by at- 

| tending the reception to be given him, and 
| I will do so if I can. But my age and 
health are such that I cannot promise 
| positively, Meanwhile, my best wishes for 
| your success."’ 

| John La Farge wrote: 

** Dear Mr. Stockton: 

“Excuse my ‘ type’-writing you, but 1 
have the most abominable hand of my own, 
and as what I have to say is very clear in 

my mind, I should like to see it in a form 

| Of print. My purpose is to tell you that I 
regret very much the probability of my 
not being able to attend the meeting of 
the Authors Club on the 3ist. The mee 
ing is to de you honor, and that is my rea 

, son for regretting my probable absence. I 
should like be one of the many who 
have so enjoyed all that you have written 

| that they feel you to be a sort of property 
in which they have a persistent interest. 

“Sometimes I put aside reading some- 

| thing of yours so as to keep it for bad mo- 

| ments, when I wish to get away from the 
| world and still be within the realm of good 
sense and of fine purpose; for, apart from 
the very great historic names, I know of no 
one who has been able to carry out in the 
wildest imagination the sense of reality, the 
pleasure at meeting good people and honest 
ideas, and, as I say, to get away from what 
is disagreeable in life without at any time 

, forgetting what is really fine noble in 
the world we have to do with Others will 
give you some better expressed apprecia- 

but will be more sincere un 


to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


or 


tion, 
admirer of 
Edward Eggleston wrote: 
“My Dear Stockton: I wish T 
with you. Can't you come to me? 
ulate you with a he: 
such a man as you 
Among those present 
} Thomas Moran, Augustus 
dinot Keith, W. H. Boardman, Alexander W. 
| Drake, Charles Scribner, F. N. Doubleday, 
| William W. Appleton, J, Wells Champney, 
| Capt. Zalinski, Henry Rutgers Marshall, 
| Theodore Low De Vinne, Irving Bacheller, 
| J. A. Altsheler, the Rev. Dr. Slicer, Hamil- 
| ton Holt, Col, Charles Ledyard Norton, 
Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, Dr. John Shaw 
| Billings, Charles Henry Webb, Edward 8. 
| Van Zile, Rossiter Johnson, John D, Cham- 
| plin, Dr. Titus M. Coan, Osear 8. Strauss, R. 
W. Gilder, Ripley Hitchcock, Charles Bat- 
tell Loomis, John Seymour Wood, Col. 
William C, Church, Dr. William H. Ward, 
| C, Alexander Nelson, Charles De Kay, Ed- 
W. Morse, Albert White Vorse, Henry Ab- 
| bey, Samuel W. Marvin, Edward Appleton, 
| John W. Boothby, Charles F. Chichester, 
| Montgomery Schuyler, Jr. 
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Wetmore, Bou- 


Some American Plays.* 


Mr. Roden’s :ittle volume may be id- 
ered the second part of Wegelin's 
“Early American Plays, 1714-1830. for it 
| is a record of the American plays which 
| have been published since the latte 
| Old playgoers may turn over the 
} ** Later American Plays with feeling 
that the compiler has left much to be 
On this point, however, Mr 
‘rs a two-fold explanation: 
considering th 
American play it ime- 
ull the titles together,” 
regretted that many of our 
American stil re- 
and tortunate, 
in printed form, Thom- 
and Fitch's Biathan 
that I 
appears 


con 


Oscar 


date. 
pages of 
the 
| de- 
| sired. 


off 
| circumstances, 
ber 

| possible 
} and it i 
plays 


Roden 
‘Under the 
Vast nume 
recent 
bring 
to be 


»f was 


to 


best by suthors 


| irain in manuscript, we are 


indeed, to 
‘Alabama’ 
Hale.’ "’ Of the 
been hed, 
have made u 
method may be 
stem, which h 


written by 


pos 
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Ameri 
the ccmpiler 
judicious 


in plays ve 
publi 
His 
ollowing 
play 


Americaa 


selection 
the f 


only 


learned from 


iforms us that one 


a certain well-known 


playwright has been published: 


BRONSON, HOWARD. The mo 
| nent of present-day American 
| (born in Detroit Oct. 7, 1842,) author of 

*Saratoga,”’ (played in three countries.) 
** Diamonds,”’ Moorcroft, * Hurricanes 
“Met by Chance, ‘Greenroom Fu 

* Wives,” “ The Banker's Daughter,” 
“Young Mrs. Winthrop, ‘One of Our 
tirls,” ‘‘ The Henrietta,” “Old Love Let- 
ters,” ‘‘ Shenandoah,” ‘“ Aristocracy,” and 
| ** Peter Stuyvesant, Governor of New Am- 
sterdam.’’ The latter play, written with J. 
Brander Matthews, was originally acted by 
| William H. Crane in Providence Sept. 2a 
1899. It was first layed in New York ag 
| Wallack’s, Oct. 2, 159. 


SARATOGA; OR, A 
| Comic Drama, in Fiy 
12mo. Pp, 68 New 
Standard Drama, No 
First played Dec, 21, 
nue Theatre, with James 
Clara Morris as Lucy Carter, 
Mrs, Vanderp Kate Claxton as 
stone, and Fanny Davenport as Effie h 


| Mr. Roden 


pron i- 
dramatists, 


‘ PISTOLS 
Acts 
York n d 
CCCLXAIX 
1870, at D 
Lewis ae 


FOR SEVE? 


aly Fifth 


Ave- 


n. 
to have incorporated 
by tl French 
and similar and has 
material concerning many 

published, together with 
deemed distincttve 
| among the “ reading plays" which for the 
| last two or three years have been growing 
in popularity. His work within the limita- 
tions already noted is made abundanuy 
accessible by an exhaustive titles’ and au- 
thors’ index It is to be regretted, never- 
| theless, that in recording the plays which 

have not only been printed but published, 
; the puDlisher’s name in all but the French 
| selections has been omitted. This makes it 
| a difficult performance for those who may 
| desire to acquire certain of the plays men- 

tioned. Mr. Roden’s explanation that “ the 
| present volume is more of a selection than 
a complete record,”’ is to be taken literally, 
as his pages concerning the productions of 
| Augustin Daly and Dion Boucicault show. 
Sti!l, his record of the plays published be- 


appears 
data offered 


of 


most the 
publications 
| also 


ie 
sources, 
presented 
| plays privately 


those which may be 


| eemmene 

| *LATER AMERICAN PLAYS 1900, 
a compilation of the titles of play by 
ican authors published and perform in 
America since 1881. By Robert F. Roden, 
Flexible covers Pp. 132 12mo. Printed for 
the Dunlap Society by the De Vinne Press. 
New York. 190, 


Being 





tween 1831 and 1870, which must have been 
obtained by extensive research, is probably 
as representative as it is possible to make. 


A Dispassionate English Book on 
the Boer War.” 


much has been written about the 

African war and the right of the 
or English to dominate that land 
that it seems little could be added to en- 
able us to come to a_tolerably correct 
conclusion as to the merits of the respect- 
ive combatants. The majority of writers 
have written from a prejudiced, senti- 
mental, academic point of view. The 
reader has been befoggéd in a labyrinth 
of special pleading, out of which it is diffi- 
cult to emerge with a clear understanding 
as to the right or wrong of the respective 
claimants. But a careful investigation of 
the status of the question, only to be found 
in going back a century or clearly 
shows that whatever civilization South 
Africa enjoys, and whatever progress she 
has made in enlightened government, she 
owes more to England than to any other 
nationality, and if that continent is ever to 
take its place among the civilized nations, 
it will be through English domination. 
Wherever England goes, trade, commerce, 
religion, and good government follow. 
Therefore, in the interest of progress, civ- 
ilization, and humanity, the moral support 
of America should go with England, how- 
ever much we may a people sympathize 
with the Boers. 

This conclusion may be 
careful reading of the 
troversy given in the volume before us. 
Mr. Farrelly is a barrister at law and 
advocate of the Supreme Court of Cape 
Colony Mr. Farrelly writes judicially, and 
only after an exhaustive examination of 
the subject, going back to the earliest 
European settlements of the country, trac- 
ing each event bearing on the question. 
How thoroughly the writer was equipped 
for this work, and how conscientiously 
every point touching this complex question 
has been considered, is best shown in his 
introduction, in which he states: 


So 
South 
Boers 


or 


so, 


as 


reached after a 
facts In the con- 


It is now the greater part of four years 
since I came to South Africa with the in- 
tention of carefully studying at first hand 
its varlous problems, political, racial, eco- 
nomical, and legal. My purpose was to 
write an impartially worded statement of 
the various burning questions, some of the 
developments of which have now fixed on 
South Africa the eyes of the civilized 
world—Boer and Uitlander in the Transvaal 
-imperial or republican factor; Dutch or 
British predominance in all South Africa; 
black and white; missionary and anti-mis- 
tionary; Indian and anti-Indian; capitalist 
and laborer at the diamond fields of Kim- 
berley and on the gold reef of Witwaters- 
rand; Roman-Dutc and British law in 
South Africa. 


With this object in view Mr. Farrelly vis- 
ited every State, colony, and territory 
south of the Zambesi River, and had con- 
versations with nearly every leading public 
man in South Africa. From this exhaust- 
fve examination of every source from which 
light could be obtained, Mr. Farrelly writes 
and it would seem impossible for any writ- 
er to be more thoroughly informed and 
more competent to arrive at the rights and 
wrongs of this vexed question. 

Mr. Farrelly treats the subject in twenty- 
eight chaptérs, dealing with the history of 
the British and Dutch in South Africa, 
British rights in South Africa, the Boer 
character, Boer distrust of the British, 
Boer depreciation of British character and 
power, the policy of President Kriiger, the 
hemming-in of the republics, the action of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the imperial hold in 
South Africa, reorganization of the general 
government, on which side was the aggres- 
sion, policy of the General Government of 
South Africa, &c. In the appendix are pa- 
pers on the ‘War and Its Issues,’’ from 
the following standpoints: Of the loyal citi- 
zen of Dutch descent, from the, standpoint 
of an international lawyer, from the stand- 
point of the churches, from the standpoint 
of an imperialist, from the standpoint of 
the trader, from the standpoint of a pro- 
gressive burgher of the Orange Free State, 
from the standpoint of Irish colonists in 
South Africa, from the standpoint of a min- 
ister of the Grown in Cape Colony, and 
from the standpoint of loyal women of 
South Africa. Thus the reader will see the 
Scope and varied sources from which Mr. 
Farrelly eollated his facts, and his pains- 
taking method of establishing them. 

Mr. Farrelly concludes that the catise of 
the war was the inherited distrust of the 
British Government and of the British peo- 
ple of South Africa, accompanied by ap- 
prehensions, rising on occasion to hatred, 
followed by contempt. This he ascribes to 
the character of the Boer, which is of the 
sixteenth century type, stubborn, brave, 
and superstitious, and of the French Hu- 
guenot of the same period, from which 
many of the Boers are descended, and still 
religious in the sixteenth century sense of 
that term, with a not inconsiderable High 
German strain superadded. There are ad- 
ditional characteristics, the result of two 
centuries and a half of environment. The 
religion is Calvittistic of the Dutch variety, 
affecting the mind with a stress of fatal- 
ism which molded the English Roundhead 
and Scottish Covenanters. Thus their 

» Strength in fighting ts increased tenfold by 
the conviction that the sword of the Lord 
smites for His saints, and success in battle 
fs taken as the direct interposition of 
Heaven. Another factor in their remark- 
able fighting qualities is that in their 
struggle for existence, prolonged over two 
generations against men, lions, and leop- 
ards, bushman’s poisoned arrow, and Zulu’s 
assegai, has developed courage, resources, 
and self-reliance, little measured by Eng- 
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land when she accepted the ultimatum. 

Mr. Farrelly shows conclusively that driv- 
ing the British out of the Continent was 
long meditated by the Boers. To that end, 
for several years, millions had been ex- 
pended in armament. England was in @ 
state of unpreparedness. The Boers con- 
fidently relied on assistance from foreign 
powers, and a revolt in the English colo- 
nies, which would require all her resources 
to quell, and so cripple her that she would 
be unable to hold them, and finally would 
abandon her African possessions as least 
valuable to her. This hope is so clearly 
revealed in an interview with the Boer 
Secretary of State—Reitz, published in the 
Echo de Paris—that it will bear quoting: 

At present Great Britain is most_glori- 
ously isolated, and the British Empire 
itself runs considerable risk of being van- 
quished. France and Russia have never 
had a finer chance to get rid of a trouble- 
some enemy. Does France mean to allow 
this opportunity—the last she will ever 
have, perhaps—to pass without taking her 
revenge on the British? No! lam sure you 
will not, for such conduct would be noth- 
ing less than criminal. It would mean 
your destruction. Make a _ bold attempt 
for Egypt, then, and extend your posses- 
sions in India. Fight, I say, even at the 
improbable risk of being beaten. Follow 
our — As for Russia, any one can 
see that it is to her interest to incite in- 
dia to rebellion. 

The Boers have been terribly disappoint- 
ed. No foreign Guvernment has come to 


their aid, nor is likely to, and England’s | 


colonies have not only been loyal to her, 
but furnished, ungrudgingly, their share 
of men and money to prosecute the war 
to a successful conclusion. 

Mr. Farrelly does not exonerate England 
altogether in the course she has pursued 
in her government of her African colonies, 
but holds that her mistakes were those of 
maladministration incident to any nation 
governing territory thousands of miles 
away from the Home Government, and but 
for the long settled determination of the 
Boers to possess the country for them- 
selves, there would have been no war. Mr. 


Farrelly is one of the few writers on South | 
Africa who has not permitted prejudice, of 
to come | 


race, interest, or sentimentalism, 
between them and the facts as they found 
them. 
on good paper, and neatly and appropriate- 
ly bound in cloth. J. W. 


James IL, Hopelessly Bad. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Molly Elliot Seawell labors through two 
columns of THe New York Times SatTur- 
DAY Review to demonstrate the truth of a 
proposition involving so many contradic- 
tions that her failure is less surprising 
than her attempt. Possibly she had an- 
other object than the one advanced. 

Miss Seawell maintains that “ James IL 
was an honest man, though an incompe- 
tent King, and William of Orange, though 
a great man, was about as bad as men are 
made.”’ Honesty and incompetency are 
both sufficiently vague words; but it is 
quite impossible for the same individual 
to be as “bad as men are made,”’ to be 
great, and at the same time inferentially 
a competent King. 

Chamber's Encyclopedia fairly ex- 
presses the fact when it states that “ there 
is hardly. a sovereign mentioned in history 
of whom one can find less good to say than 
of James Il." The simple truth is that 
James cuts the poorest figure of the least 
respectable of the English dynasties. His 
grandfather, though distinguished as a 
fool, was still admitted to be ‘‘ the wisest 
fool in Christendom’; his. father, while 
politically perverse and perfidious, pos- 
sessed dignity and the domestic virtues; 
his brother had wit and a very engaging 
courtesy. Beyond this meagre list of vir- 
tues, there is little to be said for any of 
the Stuarts, and of James not so much. 
Ia truth, they were contemptible as Kings, 
though they were a boon to humanity, 
for their vices indirectly reanimated the 
spirit of freedom which had seemed to die 
with Cromwell. 

James, who is deeidedly grotesque in the 
character of a hero of romance, was too 
mean a creature to be called a villain; and 
if anybody has to that extent aspersed 
villainy, his defender is right in her stout 
denial of that charge. He is rather fan- 
tastic than flagitious. Villainy is not com- 
ical, and the man who was ruined by the 
one virtue that he possessed, because in 
his small soul a virtue so large found no 
room for action, does excite mirth, how- 
ever much mirth may be tempered with 
execration. , 

He “was a sincere Christian—theoretical- 
ly; practically, he was a ttbertine long 
after the follies of youth should have been 
discarded—but his sincerity has never been 
questioned in the matter of religion. For 
that he might be pardoned much, had it 
not been that in him piety was ferocious 
bigotry and zeal the most odious tyranny. 
He presents but one redeeming feature— 
he was such a fool that he could not un- 
derstand his own folly. 

As to those many matters “of proof” 
which his apologist relies on in order to 
complete the rehabilitation of James, and 
which we are to understand are to be found 
in State papers, letters, diaries, &c,., but 
not in histories, [I fear that, as interpreted 
by their latest student, they will hardly 
} Serve to reverse the long-accepted verdict; 
t indeed, if not used with more pertinence 

than appears in the letter In your col- 

umns, they will not even gain a rehearing 
for James. That which is, with naive 
complacency, dubbed “my history "by the 
author of the ‘‘ House of Egremont,” will 
re 


hardly conside! seriously unl vi- 
ts caret! study” of authorities 
ea" ss friend Thom- 
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The book is an octavo, well printed | 





“Stories of Uncommon Power.” 


The Son of the Wolf 


By JACK 


LONDON 


A genuine contribution to the Literature of Fiction—nine stories of life in 
the Yukon country; terse, strongly imaginative, and intensely 
dramatic, by the “ Kipling of the North.” 


SOME COMMENT 


“It is to be doubted if Kipling ever 
wrote a better short story than an 
‘Odyssey of the North,’ or ‘The Son of 
the Wolf,’ from which the book takes its 
title.”"— Kansas City Star. 

“IT would rather have written ‘The 
White Silence’ than anything which has 
appeared in fiction in the last ten years.’ 
—Mr. George Hamlin Fitch, of the Sa: 
Francisco Chronicle. 


At all Booksellers 


“His style reminds one somewhat of 
Bret Harte in his early stories, but he 
goes even further than Harte in the in- 
tensity of his descriptions.’’ — Boston 
Herald. 

‘These stories are immensely dra- 
matic, and the men in them are mea 
with the bark on, as Remington calls them, 
with red biood in their veins.’’—Aosfon 
Record, editorial. 


Iilustrated, Crown 8vo, $1.50 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 





By the Author of 


“ALICE OF OLD VINCENNES.” 


THE KING OF HONEY ISLAND 


A Dramatic Story of the Yar of 1812. 
By MAURICE THOMPSON. 


Written in the great author’s characteristic style. 
The charm which pervades ‘‘A/lice of Old Vincennes’? will make 


this book equally popular. 
vance of publication. 


Two editions have been sold in ad- 
Illustrated, beautifully printed and bound. 


For sale everywhere—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 


price, $1.50, by 


G. W. DILLINGHAM CO,, Publishers, 119-121 W. 23d ST., NEW YORK 





NOW READY. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


GWYNETT OF 


THORNHAUGH, 


By Frederick W. Hayes, A. R. A., Author of ‘*A Kent Squire.” 
lilustrated with Sixteen Full-page Drawings by the Author. 


Large, clear type. Extra cloth. 


Exquisite cover. 


Design stamped in gold. 


Retail Price, $1.25. 
THE TIMES—There is a powerful love story in this tale that makes the reader unwilling to 
stop reading until the last page has been reached. 
ARGUS AND PATRIOT—Mr. Hayes has produced a story which will exceed the success of his 


first book 


COURIER-JOURNAL—Mr, Hayes’s book takes up an almost unknown period of English and 
French history. Will make his book of intense interest to literary critics. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. 


Large, clear type. Handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price 50 cents. On receipt of $1.25 


we will send, charges paid, a capy of each of the two above books. 


THE F. M. LUPTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
52-58 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 





~— fntographs, Portraits, Books, Eto, 


FOR SALE at auction on Friday evening, Feb. 8, 


a most interesting lot of Autographs, En- 


greved Portraits, and Books. Sale begins at 7:30 o'clock. On Feb. 11 an extensive collection of 


books relating to NORWAY, SWEDEN, ICELAND and 


GREENLAND, AMERICAN POETRY, 


etc., and on Feb. 13, 14 and 15 the curious and INTERESTING PRIVATE LIBRARY of the 


late DAVID BEVERIDGD of 8ST. 
VALUABLE WORKS, 


PAUL, 


JOHN ANDERSON, Jr., 


MINN., 


containing a large number of RARE and 


Auctioneer of Literary 
Property, 


34 WEST 30TH ST., NEW YORK. 


Library 


of the 


Bound in 8 
Volumes 
2,200 Pages 


$200.00 Worth of Sheet Music at One-Teath Vaiuel 

350 best old and new songs, 390 instrumental selections, 40) 
atest composers. I 

ndispensable in every home where there isa piano. Sent free 

for examination, | 

4 complete compositions. 


World’s Best Music 


Ably Edited, Superbly Illustrated. 
Send postal for specimen pages containing 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 
78 Fifth Ave., New York. 


OUR PLAYER’S GALLERY 
Number 2 now for sale everywhere. Price 0.25 cents. Published quarterly, $1.00 a 
year, Contains over 50 fortraits of actors sad actresses and reading matter. Ask 
your Bookseller or Newsdealer, or will be sent postpaid by Meyer Bros. & Co., 26 W. 33. 


COMPLETE YOUR DICKENS 


John Jasper’s Secret 
By Charles Dickens, Jr., and Wilkie Collins 


A Masterly Sequel to 
“Edwin Drood.” 


r2mo, $1.25 


R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, NEW_ YORK. 


DESCENDANTS OF THE CONTINENTALS.— 
Seventy-five thousand women of Revolu- 
tionary descent are supposed to be inter- 
ésted in the history of ‘‘ The Founding and 
Organization of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the Daughters of 
the Revolution,” by Mrs. Flora Adams 
Darling, which will shortly be published 
through the Independence Publishing Com- 


-} pany of Philadelphia, According to the au-’ 


thor, the history is written to establish 


i 


Bip 


ords of the Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution have been altered 
to cover the false story of the founding 
which the board of 1891 set up and which 
has since been perpetuated.” The great 
controversy over the “ Mother of a Pa- 
triot "' ‘eligibility clause in the constitution 
which caused the split in the early soelety 
and the resignation of Mrs. Darling as 
Director General is fully described, and 
the status of each society is clearly set 
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Coventry Parmore’s ‘“ Opes."’—In the 
Zanuary number of Murray’s Monthly Re- 
view will be found an interesting article 
@n Coventry Patmore by A. ‘T. Quifler- 
Couch, which is in the nagure of a review 
of the Champneys’ “Life of Patmore,” 
and closely follows the life of. its subject, 
expatiating at some length upon his early 
work in verse, “* Tamerton Chtrch Tower,” 
the three parts of “The Angel in the 
House,” ‘The Betrothal,” “The Eepous- 
al,’ and “Faithful Foreyer,” the series 
being finished in 1863 by ‘‘ The Victories of 
Love.” Mr. Quiller-Couch's attitude toward 
this earlier work is that most usually 








taken, and so calls for no comment. In | 


1868, after a second marriage had brought 
him a considerable fortune, followed by 
Patmore’s retirement from the British Mu- 
seum in 1865, we find him printing the 
first installment of ‘‘Qdes*’ for private 
circulation. So accustomed is the present 
generation to find all Patmore’s verse 
spoken of as is that of his earlier periods, 
it is with great surprise—a surprise which 
should lead to a reading of the poems at 
once—that we find Mr. Quiller-Couch writ- 
ing: “The ‘Odes’ stole quietly upon the 
world at intervals, and the world has been 
slow in awaking to the sense of its gain. 
Gradually, however, the opinion gains that 
we possess in them one of the rarest treas- 
ures of Victorian poetry. They are at once 
so pregnant and so poignant, clouded with 
thought, yet riven with flashes which pen- 
etrate so deeply into heaven, that even his 
sworn admirers were perplexed by them, 
hardly knowing what to make of writings 
so unexpectedly different from his ‘Angel,’ 
with its movement and pervasive 
every-day atmosphere.’ 





easy 





COPYRIGHT OF MAGAZINE MATERIAL.—Mr. 
George P. Brett, President of the Macmil- 
lan Company, has written a letter to The 
Athenaeum of London, which emphasizes 
the advisability of printing in English pe- 
riodicals, when the material is copyrighted 
in the United States, the notice of copy- 
richt according to American form and law. 
aty often happens, he says, that serials 
and articles appearing in the English re- 
views and not bearing the copyright notice 
are reproduced in American periodicals in 
defiance of the rights of the owners of the 
American copyright. Of course, he says, 


the owners have in such cases recourse to | 


law. ‘‘ But it is also true that the law pro- 
vides that the owner of the copyright shall 
show what damages he has suffered by the 
unauthorized publication of his material, 
and as this is sometimes difficult to do ina 
satisfactory manner by the author before 
an ordinarily intelligent jury, it would, it 
seems to me, be much better if the copy- 
right notice were printed in the original 
journal on publication in England, thus ob- 
viating the possibility of these reprints 
Few decisions have been had as yet in this 
country under the American International 
Copyright act, which went into effect in 
1891, and it is sometimes difficult to prove 
that any damages have been suffered by 
the author or owner of the copyright which 
will warrant a jury in allowing the owner 
a sufficient sum to reimburse him for the 
trouble and costs of bringing the suit. 
Moreover, to go to law is as expensive and 
tedious in this country as it can well be 





anywhere and should if possible be 
avoided 

COLONIAL FURNITURE.—The second part 
of Esther Singleton’s ‘‘The Furniture of 
Our Forefathers” 1s to appear from th¢ 
press of Doubleday, Page & Co, early in 


February. In it may be noted the first 
signs of what is distinctively ‘* American,” 
although still of foreign make Here we 
have an interesting description of the fur- 
niture that Penn brought with him to this 
country, much of which is now to be found 
in the rooms of the Philadelphia Public Li- 
brary or in the collection of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. This furniture is 
substantial, and, although almost entirely 
devoid of decoration, is fabricated in grace- 
ful and for the most part harmonious lines. 
Nevertheless, there was much decoration 
indulged in at the time, even if not among 
the Quakers, as may be seen by other spec- 
imens cf the period,snot only in Philadel- 
phia, but further South, in Maryland and in 
the Carolinas. 





Monsieur 
Charentus, 


History OF FRENCH PRINTING 
A. Claudin, 3 Rue du Pont, 
Scine, has lately finished the first volume 
of a most important and carefully prepared 
waogk on the “ History of French Printing.” 
n most exhaustive history of printing 
and presses thus far prepared for any coun- 
try or any period. Vol. I, contains the first 
half of the history of printing in Paris dur- 
ing the fifteenth century ,while Vol. IT. will 
be devoted.to the completion of the story of 
printing in that city and period. Vol. III. 
will be entirely devoted to the history of 
printers and presses at Lyons, Vol. IV. 
taking up the other provincial presses. of 
that century; while the fifth and last yol- 
ume is to be devoted to the history of 
printing and the foundation of new presses 
all through France during the sixteenth 
century. Issued under the auspices of the 
Imprimerie Nationale of France, not only 
has nothing so thorough, both in scope and 
execution, ever been produced in other 


countries, but it is also said there is very 


little prospect of this work's being excelled 
at any future time. 

“Tus Boy's OWN BOOK.'’’—Mrs Benary’s 
inquiry in last week's issue of THe New 
York TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW as to * The 
Boy’s Own Book," brings up the very pleas- 
antest recollections of the writer's child- 
hood, when that was her favorite volume, 
the companion of many a busy hour. Her 
copy, which is unfortunately minus the 








| catalogue of the 








| its most valuable section. 


front cover and title page, came to her in 
that condition, thus testifying to the ap- 
preciation of an earlier age. The voluthe is 

und in half leather, with marbled 
sides, and contains “ Natural Philosophy” 
in. questions and answers, including also 
interesting short poems and fine wood-cut 
illustrations, This contains 176 pages, 
while “The Boy's Own Book” contains 
over 300 pages, profusely an@ interestingly 
iMustrated throughout with good wood cuts. 
The book is full of all sorts of delightful 
matter: sports, gymnastics, games, leger- 
demain, tricks with cards, paradoxes, pus- 
zles, enigmas, care of péts, and, in fact, 
detailed information upon every conceiv- 
able subject, evidently as well suited to 
girls as to boys. The copy before the writer 
is evidently the first American edition, fag, 
after a long quotation from the preface to 
the London edition, the American publish- 
er adds particulars as to this issue, the 
preface being dated, ‘Boston, Nov. 1, 
1829,"" and the only further clue to the 
book's identity being the fact that it was 


| stereotyped by “ Lyman, Thurston & Cy” 


Tue Brs.ioc@arnicaL Socrery, — The 
eighth annual meeting of the Bibliograph- 
ical Society was held at 20 Hanover Square, 
London, Dec. 17, 1900, Dr. Garnett presid- 
ing. Mr. Francis Jenkinson, M. A., Libra- 
rian of the University of Cambridge, was 
electga President for 1901, Mr. W. W. Gregg 
being made a member of the Council to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of H. 8B. 


|; Ashbee, and the officers and other mem- 


bers of the Council being re-elected. After 
the completion of business, Mrs, G. F. Bar- 
wich read an interesting paper on a copy of 
Ptolemy, bound for Mary Queen of Scots. 
This fine edition of the Geography of 
Ptolemy was printed at Rome by Petrus 
de Surre in 1490, and beautifully illuminat- 
ed by one of the Frescobaldi of Florence, 
the book showing their arms, as well as 
elaborate borders and nearly two.hundred 
fine initials. The binding is in the style of 
Nicolas Eve, the centre device containing 
the monogram of Mary and Francis, com- 
posed of Greek letters interlaced, sur- 
mounted by the French crown and sur- 
rounded by an anAgram of Mary Stuart. 
The use of the French crown, and other 
contemporary evidences, leads to the infer- 
ence that the book was bound during the 
short period—July, 1559, and December, 1560— 
in which Mary was Queen of France. It is 
not known how the Ptolemy came into Ma- 
ry’s possession, nor how or when it became 
the property of the Dukes of Marlborough, 
but when the Sunderland Library was sold, 
in 1888, it was bought by Bernard Quaritch 
for £450, and sold by him to A. W. Franks 
for £500, the latter (then Sir Wollaston 
Franks) leaving it by will to Mr. C. H. 
Read, his successor in the Keepership of 
the Department of Mediaeval Antiquities in 
the British Museum, 





INCUNABULA.—Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes, 
1 Trinity Street, Cambridge, England, an- 
nounce the publication of an important new 
bibliography in three volumes, the first of 
which is nearly ready for delivery—‘* Cata- 
logue of Early English Printed Books in 
the University Library, Cambridge, (147® 
1640,)"’ by C. E. Sayle, M. A. Volume I, 
which is to be had at 15 and which will 
be sent to subscribers to the whole work as 
soon as ready, contains 652 pages, devoted 
to Incunabula—‘‘ Caxton to Kingston "’— 
ind containing full bibliographical descrip- 
tions of the productions of early presses, 
both in Englaf™l and abroad. No complete 
treasures to be found in 
the Cambridge University Library has as 
yet been printed; so it has been thought 
that book lovers generally as well as col- 
lectors of early printed books, would wel- 
come this key to an important portion of 
Until quite re- 
cently the Cambridge University Library 
has contained the greatest number of cop- 
ies of Caxton extant, forty-one being fully 


| described in the catalogue, as well as many 


additional duplicate copies, all of which 
are to be found in the first portion of the 
catalogue, as well as full bibllographica! 
descriptions of thirty good examples and 
duplicates from the press of Wynkyn de 
Worde. Other rare incunabula will also 
be found Visted, the book being one to ap- 
peal strongly to collectors of early printed 
books. 





A New EDITION OF BOSWELL.—Messrs, A. 
Constable & Co. of London have recently 
issued a new edition of Boswell's ‘“ Life of 
Johnson,” of which the English reviews are 
most laudatory. This reprint is issued in 
six foolscap octavo volumes, bound in cloth 
with leather label, or in gilt extra, at 2s. 
net per volume, or in half morocco at 3s. 
net per volume, to be had in sets only. 
The present reprint is edited by Augustine 
tirrell, the volumes containing frontis- 
pieces by Alexander Austed, a reproduction 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds's portrait. The vol- 
umes are said to be light and so particu- 
larly well bound as to be pleasing to read 
and handle, and in many ways this Is said 
to be the most attractive low-priced edi- 
tion of the life ever issued. Boswell's 
“Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel John- 
son, LL. D.,”’ with notes by Scott, Croker, 
Chambers, and“others, is also to be had in 
two volumes, uniform in style and price 
with the Boswell's *“* Johnson.” 


A New Lire oF STEVENSON.—Mr, H. Bel- 
lyse Baildon, at present Lecturer on Eng- 
lish Literature in the University of Vienna, 
and who was an old schoolmate of Steven- 
son, and in his Edinburgh days one of 
his fellow-aspirants in literature, has lately 
finished a life study and critical estimate 
of his friend, entitled, ‘“ Robert Louis 
Stevenson: A Life Study in Criticism,” 
which has just been announced by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus of London. The book, 
which is to be issued at 6s., is to be a crown 
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octavo volume, bound in buckram, with gilt 
top. Mr. Baildon's book will contain two 
portraits of Stevenson; one a photogravure 
reproduction of a portrait painted by Count 
Girolamo Nerli in Samoa in 1894, the other 
being a half-tone portrait made from a 
drawing by A. 8. Boyd. It will be remem- 
bered that Stevenson used Mr. Baildon’s 
home near Edinburgh—Murrayfield—as 
the scene of “ The Misadventures of John 
Nicholson,’ which was originally published 
in Cassell'’s “ Yuletide.” Stevensen him- 
self writes of a volume of poems written 
by Mr. Baildon as “so rich a sheaf” of 
“good, stout poems, fiery and sound.”’ 





Tue New ENGLAND PrRiImMER.—Messrs. 
Ginn & Co. of Boston have lately issued 
from their Athenaeum Press a carefully 
made fac simile of a rare New England 
Primer, published between the years 1785 
and 1700, and now owned by Mr. G. A. 
Plimpton of New York. The original lacked 
one leaf, which in the fac simile is printed 
in modern type. The binding of the original 
was made of strips of wood one-cighth of 
an inch thick, covered with thin paper. To 
reproduce this exactly was so difficult an 
undertaking that the publishers decided to 
use the paper binding in which so many old 
editions of the primer have appeared. With 
the exception of the cover, however, the 
present edition is an exact reproduction of 
the original, even as to the color of the 
paper. The New England Primer, al- 
though issued in edition after edition, has 
always been «a remarkably scarce book, 
even late reprints being hard to find and 
expensive, so that the publishers feel the 
present edition should be valued by the 
book buyer of the day. The little book will 
be found very attractive, the crude wood- 
cuts coming out well on its yellowish pages. 
Its contents are varied, including a por- 
trait of Washington, proverbs, alphabets 
large and small, easy reading lessons, all 
illustrated with quaint cuts; cradle hymns, 
verses of ail sorts, prayers, “ instructive ’’ 
questions ang answers, the shorter cate- 
chism, ‘spiritual milk for American 
&e., by John Cotton, as well as a 
lialogue in verse between Christ, 


bubes,”’ 
youth, 
and the devil, all of which should prove of 
nuch interest to this generation. 


Not A COLUMBIA PERIODICAL,—About two 
weeks ago James MacArthur, who ha 
in London during the past year represent- 
ing one of the New York publishing houses, 
returned to this country, which, although 
he was born and reared in Scotland, he 
calls “home.” Until a short time before 
he went away Mr. MacArthur had been 
the active, working editor of The 
man, which is owned exclusively by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., Prof. H. T. Peck of Columbia 
University being a frequent contributor 
to its pages and the editor, in whom, when 
occasions arise, probably has lain the final 


been 


t00k- 


editorial decisions. Mr. Arthur B. Mau- 
rice, who, like Prof. Peck, has been a 
frequent contributor to The Bookman, 


has succeeded Mr. MacArthur as _ the 
active editor. Neither Mr. Maurice nor 
Mr. MacArthur nor Dodd Mead & Co. have 
any connection with Columbia University, 
although a recent number of the Columbia 
University Quarterly announced that The 
“ issued 


Bookman was under the 


officers of Columbia Univer- 


entire 
direction of 
sity.”’ 


English Gardening.” 

This is a very beautiful book, and very 
charming to those to whose taste the sub- 
ject matter of it appeals at all 
inclined to dismiss as very Boeotian the 
person to whom it does not appeal at all 
For it is a collection of views of some fifty 
English country houses “and their garden 
environments,’ with an awerage, 
five pictures to each. The views have al- 
ready appeared in that 
pictorial, Country 





ge, say, of 


very picturesque 
Life, of which it 
safely be said that fewer Americans know 
of it than would appreciate it. The form 
of the magazine is repsoduced, or nearly 
so, in a moderate folio that allows the re- 


may 


production of the pictures on their original 
scale. No reader of the magazine needs to 
be told that the views are well chosen and 
of typical things, nor that the photographs 
are well taken, nor that the half-tone re- 
productions are carefully and well printed 
They seem to be printed even more care- 
fully and well in this reproduction than in 
the original publication. 

It was an Englishman, Francis Bacon, no 
less,» who said that ‘God Almighty first 
planted a garden; and, indeed, it is the 
purest of human pleasures.’’ And it has 
ever since been the English gardens that 
have been at least among the most pictur- 
esque and interesting. Bacon's own “ lay- 
out’’ included both the wilderness and the 
formal garden. And one observes here that 
English gardening is to this day divided 
on those ancient lines. In formality. and 
pomposity and “architectonic qualities 
generally Italian and French gardens may 
present equally good examples. But for 


the wild and romantic kind of gardening 


we must go to England, unless we choose 
to extend our researches to Japan. This is 
well recognized on the Continent. Even 
after Versailles, and its clipped trees and 
general air of symmetry and formality, 
the French have resorted to the 
anglais,"’ which they plot and 
with great skill. But this gardening is, as 
the title of this book has it, the ‘ environ- 
ment’’ of the country house. 
country house so rural and so rambling’as 


** jardin 
cultivate 





The re is no 
the English, and accordingly there is no 
gardening so free and irregular as that 
which forms its appropriate surrounding. 
All which means that the English have an 





*GARDENS OLD AND NEW: The Country 
House and Its Garden Environment. Coun 
try Life Library London: George Newnes, 
Limited Imported by Charles Scribner's 


Sons. Price $15.00, 


And one is 





unequaled talent for country life, an@ 
know better than anybody else how to ob- 
viate its monotonies. Simply to look over 
these beautiful pictures is to assure one’s 
self of that. Hence the prevalence of 
“sport.” Hence a great many “ English 
Traits.” In fact, there could not be a more 
illuminating commentary, to a reader who 
had not visited England, upon British fic- 
tion than the survey of these prints. All 
Anthony Trollope, for example, is implicit 
in'them, And the better one knows bis 
England the mor@ delightful the reminder, 
Not that the English rural gentry in all 
cases “live up to” their houses and gar- 
dens. That was a natural “ bitter cry " of 
the American ginl in Mr. Henry James's 
“London Life"’ upon the country gentle- 
man who conspicuously did not do so: 
“And it is all so sacred and so beautiful, 
God forgive you.” The ejaculation inti- 
mates, among its other implications, that 
Americans may appreciate better than the 
Englishmen themselves the value of ances- 
tral possessions to the making of which 
has gone not money alone, even with the 
humid English climate, but also and emi- 
nently time. ‘The hand of little employ- 
ment hath the daintier sense.’ And it 
takes an American to have a ‘ realizing 
sense”’ of the antiquity which he cannot 
find, any more than he can find at Lenox 
or at Newport the humid climate which 
makes the emerald lushness of English 
vegetation, 

And these things are by no means mainly 
from the “ swell places.” Chatsworth and 
Trentham are indeed shown here, but not 
Blenheim, nor Eaton Hall nor Windsor. It 
is the English home, the ordinary “ gentle- 
man's place."’ that forms the staple of the 
Subjects. Quite half are unknown to the 
fame even of Murray's excellent “ Hand- 
book of England and Wales.” One of the 
most admirable of the “ places illus- 
trated and described here is that gem of 
Jacobean,’ the hall at Bradford-on Avon, 
This happened to be the building chosen for 
reproduction for the English national pavil- 
ion at Paris last Summer. It was a com- 


mon remark among the visitors to the exe 
position that the 


house lacked its proper 
setting of gras 


ind trees. The criticism is 

| all the more justified when one sees here 

the reproduction of the original with its 

| appurtenances, and sees how very much 
| the house owes to them of its charm 


It remains to b 
} oes with these 


added that the text that 
charming pictures is for 








the most part adequate and historically 
and otherwi illuminative, in order to 
show the great attractiveness of the book 


| 
| 
| to everybody who has a taste for its sube 
1 je tC matter 


| pencohidisadians 
| 


Valuable Historical Papers. 


Times Saturday Revieir: 


| To The New York 





There are in New York certain valuable 
| historical papers, too valuable to be per- 
| mitted to remain in private hands or to 
rest outside of some safe depository. They 
recall, it is true 1 time of bitterness and 
struggle, but they are in the category of 
| such data a ur necessary for accurate 
} history, and rios their value is ines- 
| timable, 
identally the writer had his attention 
| « d to them, and saw them, and was 
|} immediatei impressed with their impor- 
tance. Their genuineness and authenticity 


are unquestioned, 








} They are the original Constitution of the 
| Confederate States as it was discussed, 
| amended, and passed in the First Confed- 
|} erate Congress in Montgomery, Ala., with 
the margin 1otes of the amendments as 
considered and adopted 
| 
| The first (No. 1) bond issued by the Con- 
federate States, with the interest coupons 
ittached 

} . = 

| Mr. Jeff on Davi first message to the 
| Confederate Congress, in which he nom- 
is , * 

j inates certain members of his Cabinet 

And Mr. Davis's appointment of Mr. Alex- 

| ands r B, Clitherall as Register of the Treas- 
} ury 

| This latter gentleman, Mr. Alexander B. 
Clitherall, was the Secretary of the first 


Congress, and it was through him that the 
| above papers had preservation. 

Certainly these papers should be in the 
Congressional Library at Washington, but 
if that may not be possible, they should, at 
least, be in the custody of some literary 
and historical institution, there 
no or little danger of loss. 


where 


would be 
The writer calls attention to them as a 
matter of interest. He has no identifica- 
tion with their ownership or influence in 
their disposition save in so far as he would 
like to see all such valuable papers in @ 

reputable place of security. wT. DP 
New York, Jan. 18, 1901. 


Letters to Washington. 


volume of the “Letters to 
Washington,’ published by the Society of 
the Colonial Dames of America, will be 
issued this month. The éntire series fur- 
| nishes new matter of the highest impor- 
tance. These 
as they approach the period of the Revo- 
lution; hitherto unpublished, they lay bare 
a mine of wealth to the historian. The 


The third 


letters increase in interest 


coming volume contains a correspondence 


from leading men of Virginia and Mary- 


| land, New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey contributing The letters relate 
| chiefly to the expedition of Brig. Gen. Jo- 


seph Forbes, the fall of Fort Duquesne, and 
conquest of Canada. Washington’s retire- 
at Mount Vernon and the 
the Colonists preceding the 
country. The 


ment and life 
| discontent of 

with the mother 
presented with all the aceu- 


rupture 


publication is 
ra and precision possible to expert copy- 
ists, with original notes, as well as those 
of Sparks, Brock, and others. 





| 





Popular Edition 


The 
Historical Development 


of Modern Europe 


From the Congress of Vien- 
na to the present tim:. By 
CHARLES M. ANDREWS, Pro- 
fessor of History in Bryn Mawr 
College. Two volumes in one, 
with maps. 8vo, $2.75 net. 


“ Professor Andrews’s work . . « 
on its first appearance from the press 
was recognized widely as an original 
and instructive addition to historical 
literature. Certain characteristics of 
its own in the way of sound judg- 
ment and penetrating criticism made 
it evident that no student of Euro- 
pean history in this country could 
afford to neglect it. The impresajon 
produced by the first volume is fully 
borne out by the second.’’—Provi- 
denée Journal. 

“Among recent historical works 
none is likely to prove more useful 
both to the student and to the gen- 
eral reader than this. . . . No 
other book in English is so good, and 
German books, like that of Muller, 
are much harder reading.’’—Provi- 
dence Journal, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London, 


RENTANO’S announce 
for the MONTH OF 
FEBRUARY ONLY a 


GENERAL 
CLEARANCE 


SALE... 63s 


Of Surplus and Slightly 
Shop-worn Stock in all 
lines of . 


LITERATURE 


All books offered at 


this sale at great reduc- 
tions from regular prices, 


GOODS SOLD UNDER THESE CONDITIONS 
MAY NOT ‘BE EXCHANGED : 


, 1 Union Square, 
Brentano S, - : New Work 


HENRY , MILLER, Bookseller 


and Importer, 1 Barclay St., oppo- 


site Astor House. 
We sell all new Books, except 
net ones, at 25 per cent. off pub- 


lishers’ prices. 


Have You Read 


“Resurrection? 
sT)EACON BRADBURY 


is, in many respects, as dis- 
tinct a character as David Harum.” 
—Phiia. Item. 


By Captain A, T. Mahan, U. 8. N. 


A masterly review, with 473 illustrations, in- 
cluding numerous full- color drawings by 
ton, Reuterdahl, wistrup, and others. 

Price $5.00. 
R. MH. Russell, 3 West 20th St., New York 


Manuscripts iv all 
en literature, suitable for 
— required by 


lished) 


Grab 
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NEW YORK, 


~ BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Up to and including Thursday afternoon. 


AND BIOGRAPHY. 
HISTORY TOLD BY CONTEMPO- 
Vol IIT. National Expansion, 
Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. 
His, New York: The Macmillan 


$e 


HISTORY 
AMERICAN 
RARIES. 
1783-1845 
Svo. Pp 
Company 
THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI 
tated by John Addington Symonds 
Folio. Pp. clxxxvi. New York: John Lane 
INSIDE THE MACHINE Two Years in the 
Board of Aldermen. 1898-9. P. Tecumseh 
Sherman. 12mo. Pp. 100. New York: Cooke 
& Fry. (Paper.) 
THE HISTORY OF 
Gustavus Myers. 12mo Pp. xxi.-357. New 
York: Published by the Author, 52 William St. 
PIONEERS OF SOUTHERN LITERATURE. By 
Samuel Albert Link. Vol. If. I6mo. Pp 
599, Nashville, Tenn.; Dallas, Texas: Pub- 
lishing House, Methodist Episcopal Church 
South BarLee & Smith, Agents. 75 cents. 
A NARRATIVE OF THE MUTINY ON BOARD 
THE SHIP GLOBE OF NANTUCKET in the 
Pacific Ocean, January, 244, and the Jour- 
nal of the Residence of Two Years on the 
Mulgrave Islands. 1i2mo. Pp. xiv.-163. New 
London: Published by William Lay and C. 
M. Hussey. 


ITLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY, 
of High Schools and Academies 
Cc. Morey 12mo Pp 
cinnati, and Chieago: 
pany. $1. 


Trans- 


Vol. | 


TAMMANY HALL. By 


for the Use 
By William 
y York, Cin- 


American Book Com- 


FICTION, 

SHORT STORY MASTERPIECES. By Mary E 
Wilkins, Octave Thanet, Opie Read, Irving 
Bacheller, George Ade, and many others 
First series 12mo. Pp. 325. Chicago, Ill: 
The Jamieson-Higgins Company. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Charles Dickens. The 
authentic edition. Dllustrated. 8vo. Pp. 397, 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

IN WHITE AND BLACK. A Story by W. W. 
Pinson. 12mo. Pp. 357. Macon, Ga,: Press 
of J. W. Burke Company. 

THE STORY OF VALENTINE AND HIS 
BROTHER. By Mrs. M, O. W. Oliphant. 
Paraphrased by Susannah Bay. 12mo. Pp. 
» New York: William R. Jenkins. 

BRIER. By L. M. Elshemus. 12mo. 
255. New York: The Abbey Press. 
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CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE. The Ceremony, 
tory, and Significance; Ritual, 
and Archaeological Notes, and the Text of 
the English, Roman, Greek, and Jewish 
Ceremonies, By he Rev. J. Foote Bingham. 
12mo. Pp. iv.- New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co 

THE JESUIT RELATIONS AND ALLIED DOC- 
UMENTS. Travels and Explorations of the 
Jesuit Missionaries in New France, 1610- 
1791. The Original French, Latin, and Ital- 
ian Texts, with English Translations, and 
Notes. [Illustrated by portraits, maps, and 
facsimiles. Edited by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites. Vol. LXXL, Lower Canada, IIll- 
nois. 1759-1791. Miscellaneous data. S8vo. 
Pp. 404. Cleveland, Ohio: The Burrows 
Brothers’ Company, 

THE BARTERED BIRTHRIGHT. Forty 
Expository Addresses on the Life 
For the week days of Lent By 
F. A. D. Launt. 12mo. Pp. viili.- 
York: E. P, Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

THE CONVERTED CATHOLE. 
Father O'Connor. 8vo. Pp. 380. 
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COMMERCIAL FEDERATION AND COLONIAL 
TRADE POLICY. By John Davidson. 12mo. 
Pp. 155. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 


$1 

SOLDIER SONGS. A New Military Song Book 
Containing the latest popular songs added to 
the collection edited by J. E. Carpenter. 
24mo. Pp. vili.-136. London and New York: 
Frederick Warne & Co, 50 cents. 

THE MORISCOS OF SPAIN; Their Conversion 
and Bxpulsion. By Henry Charles Lea. 12mo. 
Pp. xit.-463 Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & 
Co. 

EASY STEPS IN LATIN. By Mary Hamer of 
the Taunton, Mass., High School. Edited 
under the supervision of John T. Buchanan, 
12mo. Pp. 182, New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago, American Book Company. 75 cents. 

INVISIBLE LIGHT; or, THR ELECTRIC 
THEORY OF CREATION. By George W. 
Warder. 123mo. Pp. 334. New York: The G. 
W. Dillingham Company. $1.25. 

FACTORY PEOPLE AND THEIR EMPLOY- 
ERS. How their Relations are Made Pleasant 
and Profitable, By Edwin L. Shuey, M. A. 
18mo. Pp. 200. Illustrated, New York: 
Lentilhon & Co. 75 cents. 

ADVICE TO SINGERS. By Frederick J. Crow- 
est, 12mo. Pp. 128. London and New York: 
Frederick Warne & Co, 50 cents, 

THE IVES FIRST BOOK. By Mary Isaphene 
Ives, assisted by Charlotte Molyneux Hollo- 
way. i2mo. Pp. 96. New York: William 
Beverley Harison. 

SAILOR SONGS. A New Naval Song Rook. 
Containing the latest popular songs added to 
the collection edited by J. E. Carpenter. 
24mo. Pp. vili.-136. London and New York: 
Frederick Warne & Co. 50 cents. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF BRIGADIER GENERAL 
WILLIAM LUDLOW, United States Army, 
Military Governor of Habana, and command- 
ing the anes of Habana for the period 
July 1, 1889, to May 1, 1900. Svo. Pp. 420. 
Marshington: Printing Office. 
1900, Paper. 

TWELFTH BIPNNIAL REPORT OF THE KAN- 
SAS STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURB to 
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wool, &c Together with tables, statements, 
summaries, and diagrams, &c. 
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Pen a Sitio of America.” 


To the confirmed dweller of an American 
city, to the American who goes abroad as 
often as he can in search of “new” im- 
pressions, and to the American who, owing 
to narrow environment or to the thrall- 
dom produced by a limited purse, has been 
able to see but little of his own country, 
these volumes by the author of “ England, 
Picturesque and Descriptive,” have a par- 
ticular mission to reveal. Mr, Joel Cook 
does not pretend solely to history, biog- 
raphy, or contemporaneous description, yet 
ali three are combined in his work—brought 
to the surface, as it were, by his own im- 
pressions. “He sees a historic edifice and 
he writes about it; he tells its history, 
touches upon the biography of the persons 
who may be connected with it, and then he 
tells how it impresses him, and we usually 
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as an American might write about Europe t 
were he possessed of all the knowledge 
concerning the cities, edifices, and natural 
monuments which appeal to his imagtna- 
tion, his sense of the beautiful, or his ap- 
preciation of an eventful historical past. 

‘America, Picturesque and Descriptive,” 
is a guide book, in which a fine literary 
style has taken the place of the mere essen- 
tials of railroad tables and transporta- 
tion and hotel tariffs. Mr. Cook's object, 
‘to give the busy reader in 
form such a comprehensive knowledge as 
he would ‘like to have of geography, his- 
tory, picturesque attractions, peculiarities, 
productions, and most salient features of 
our great country,” has been well carried 
out, burdened neither with too many sta- 
tistics too intricate prolixity of de- | 
scription, ; 

So much for the author’s method 

ject Now for the general scope of 
book, That may be gathered from 
brief extracts from the preface: 
_ It covers the Continent of North Amer- 
ica, from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Canadian 
Dominion and Alaska. It has been pre- 
pared mainly from notes specially taken 
by the author during many years of ex- 
tended travel all over the United States and 
Canada. * *°* The work has been ar- 
ranged in twenty-one tours, each volume 
beginning at the older settlements upon 
the Atlantic seaboard, and each tour de- 
seribing a route following very much the 
iines upon which a traveling sightseer gen- 
erally advances in the respective directions 
taken 

The scheme 
follows: 


acceptable 


nor 


and ob- 
the | 
two 





indicated is 
Volume I. 


carried 
takes the 


out 
traveler from 
historic Virginia to the great theatre of 
the civil war, through the Valley of the 
Delaware, across the Alleghanies, south of 
the Mason and Dixon line, across the 
prairie land to the great Northwest; Vol- 
ume If, begins with New York, then the 
Hudson is ascended, then come glimpses 
of Western Massachusetts and the Adiron- 
cacks; the Empire State is crossed and the 
St. Lawrence is descended; Volume III. 
opens with a tour through the Old Bay 
State, the shores of Narragansett, the Con- 
necticut River, and the White Mountains, 
eastward through New Hampshire and 
Maine; then follow three tours—‘‘ From the 
Ohio to the Gulf,” “The Valley of the 
Mississippi,"" and ‘The Rockies and Pa- 
cifie Coast."’ 

Wherever possible the author makes brief 
comparisons of the scenes he describes with 
similar views abroad, which add much to 
the reader's general information. Thus, in 
speaking of Madison Square, New York, he 
says: ‘‘ This square is the great centre of 
elaborate civic and military displays, and 
has, with its surroundings and the light 
stone of the adjacent buildings, an air that 
is decidedly Parisian, it occupying much 
the same position for New York as the 
Place de la Concorde in Paris or Trafalgar 
Square in London.” The work fs garnished 
with admirable filustrations. Another feat- 
ure which adds much to the serviceable 
quality of the work is an exhaustive in- 
dex, which at the reader's will turns the 
volumes into a reference library of no 
mean order. 


as 


Elizabeth and Her Times. 
Leslie Stephen in The National Review. 

If we are to take the history of the time 
as really governed by Cabinets and diplom- 
atists, the difficulty of finding any ade- 
quate hero becomes an impossibility. 
Froude had started apparently with the be- 
lief that Elizabeth would take the leading 
part. The English Nation was beginning its 
great career, and (he said in 1852) Eliza- 
beth’s part was ‘to recognize, to love, to 
foster, and to guide,.”’ The “ grandeur and 


~moral majesty of some of Shakespeare's 


characters” is ‘“‘far beyond what the 
noblest among ourselves can imitate.’ That © 
is due, not to the poet's genius, but to his 
fathful portraitures of his contemporaries. 
His “great poetry is no more than the 
rhythmical echo of the life which it de- 
picts." When Froude came to look into 
the facts, this anticipation haf to be modi!- 
fied. There were, undoubtedly, men of he- 
role character, patriots and martyrs, whose 
grand qualities are thrown into relief by 
the catastrophes in the great drama. But 
it is clear, too, that there never was a time 
in which the heroic was more intimately 
and strangely mixed up with the ruffianly 
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of the Scottish nobles was mainly, he ad- 
mits, a desire for the estates of the Chureh. 
Murder was the normal process of carrying 
on the game of politics, and nobody would 
have objected to blowing up Darnley but 
for certain inconvenient S cults Massacres 
of helpless people were throughout Europe 
part of regular warfare. Solemn Cabinet 
councils discuss plans for assassination 
without thought of any scruple, and when 
Elizabeth hears that Philip had plotted 
her death, she takes it, as Prof. Beesly re- 
marks, ‘‘in the way of business,”’ without 
the smallest resentment. Kings are reli- 
gious enough to carry out the cruelest per- 
secution, but utterly refuse to fight for the 
Church if their allies are likely to get the 
best of the plunder. Lying is so much a 
matter of course in diplomacy that one 
wonders how it could be expected to de- 
ceive. The question is not whether an Am- 
bassador lies, but why he has selected that 
particular lie It was a profoundllv inter- 
esting world, but clearly not one which it 
was easy to represent as a battle between 
discriminated powers of light and 
darkness. 


John Ernest McCann, Poet. 
FERNANDO 8S. SERRANO, New York, 
writes to THE NEW YORK Times SATURDAY 
REVIEW: Permit me to correct the erro- 
neous impression of Mr. Storey, who, in 
THE SATURDAY Review of Jan. 12, ascribes 
the poem, “ Broadway, A. D. 2000,” to Mr. 
Aldrich or Mr. Stedman. Mr. John Ernest 
MeCann, who wrote it, and who now, I 
believe, resides in Boston, is in the opinion 
of many one of-the first, if not the first, 
poet writing in this country to-day. This 
would appear to be an extravagant state- 
ment, but any one who doubts it has only 
to read his ‘Songs from the Attic,’ pub- 
lished by Brentano in 1890. Although the 
poems in that collection were written be- 
fore their author was twenty-three, they 
show a power and range worthy of Keats. 
Three weeks before he died, John Boyle 
O'Reilly told me this poem by Mr. McCann 
was the cleanest and strongest expression 
of passion he had ever read: 
MY HEART'S LIKE AN ARDENT ROSE 
My heart's like an ardent rose 
That blows in the morning light, 
And droops at the long day’s close, 
And pants through the breathtess night. 
Through the worlds that divide us, sweet 
Like the tide at my feet, it sighs, 


And it never stops till its ruby drops 
Gush up to your rainbow eyes! 


You know not its nights and days; 
You know not its hopes and fears; 
You know not the blind, dumb ways 
It has groped through the sorry years; 
But you know that my sun and star 
Glow over your bower there, 
That my soul would sin to be buried in 
The world of your amber hair! 


You might feel my heart, 


Beating over your royal breast— 
Where only a Dante's head 
Should presume to seek a nest! 
No Dante am-I, and yet— 
My soul from the darkness Stips, 
To lie at your feet, and in anguish beat, 
Till it melts on your flaming lips! 


The late Robert G. Ingersoll 
that the following poem by Mr. 
which appeared in The Journalist, 
strongest poem since Byron: 

POVERTY. 
Thou lashless lidded hag of hags; 
Thou breastless monster of decay; 
Thou thing of sores and smells and rags; 
Thou flat-eyed Satan's whelp—away! 
Thou four-fanged, slimy, sewer rat; 
Thou thing God never smiled upon; 
Thou friend of vampire and of bat, 
Of filth, disease, and death—begone! 


were you dead, 


told me 
McCann, 
was the 


For thou hast. eaten half my heart, 
And munched the best that was my soul’a 
Destroyed my pilot, then my chart, 
And left me hetmiess twixt the poles; 
Sucked half the marrow from my bones, 
Made broken harpstrings of my vetns, 
Turned all my once glad thoughts to groans, 
And all my once warm friends—disdains, 


Aye! thou hast dogged me well and long, 
And blinded friends [ used to know, 
And even killed the little song 
That from my soul's brook used to flow, 
And left me hungry, threadbare, cold, 
To dread the day, to welcome night, 
To see in youth my soul grow old, 
A skeleton with fate to fight. 


Thy satellites are everywhere— 
The sneer, the snob, the shrug are thine— 
he tilted nose, the frozen stare, 
The cad, the snob, the human swine; 
The shoeless foot, the gloveless hand, 
The linen-frayed, the drunken breath— 
All come in troops at thy command, 
And thou dost smile and nod at death! 


The babies’ hunger cries are sweet, 
Rich music to thy filthy ears; 

The milkless breast within which beat 
‘Their mother's heart in seas of tears; 

The dreaded step, the raucous curse, 
The cruel blow, the stifled cry, 

wee Mithe white, pathetic hearse— 

feed thy greedy ear and eye. 


The friend of genlus—thou? Great God 
What wonlue, heaven's heaven hear that Brees; 


One small Whow this baat evar domed wast = brain 


Could he he comme 40r coe Inateak Gaskc? 
His soul thou clutched aa miser’s pelt, 
To crack it slowly on the rack, 





AND NEWS. 


“The Private Life of King Edward VII. 
(Prince of Wales, 1841-1901") will ‘be defi- 
nitely published by D. Appleton & Co. next 
week. As may be gathered from the ex 
tracts, which we presented last Saturday, 
thé work presents a .vivid and intimate 
picture of the personality of thé man who 
has just become England's sovereign. 


“‘'The Historical Novel, and Other Es- 
says,” by Prof. Brander Matthews, is in 
active preparation at Charles Scribner's 
Sons. The volume will include, besides 
the title piece, “ Romance against Roman- 
ticism, ‘‘New Trials*for Old Favorites, 
“The Study of Fiction,” ‘ Alphonse Dau- 
det,” **On a Novel of Thackeray,” “* H. Cc, 
Bunner,” ‘ Literature as a Profession, 
“The Relation of the Drama to Litera- 
ture,” “The Conventions of the Drama,” 
“A Critic of the Acted Drama: William 
Archer,” and ‘The Art and Mystery of 
Collaboration." 


Winston Churchill's new novel, “ The 
Crisis," which will come from the press of 
The Macmillan Company early in March, 
will be illustrated by Howard Chandler 
Christy. As has already been said in these 
columns, the scenes are placed in the Mid- 
die West before the civil war, and the plot 
turns upon the cavalier’s history, which 
was begun in ‘ Richard Carvel,"’ developed 
under American influences a hundred years 
later. 


Prof. F. N. Thorpe contributes an article 
upon the late Dr. William Pepper for the 
February Century. There is also an ar- 
ticle by Mrs. Amelia Gere Mason, author of 
“The Women of the French Salons,” en- 
titled “Is Sentiment Declining?” in which 
she discusses sentiment in its relations to 
literature, marriage, friendship, charity, 
public affairs, and Government. 


The selected essays of Eugene Schuyler, 
together with a memoir by Evelyn Schuyler 
Schaeffer, will be immediately published in 
two volumes by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
The essays principally concern themselves 
with Italian subjects—artistic, archaeolog- 
ical, and literary. 


“ Philbrick Howell,”’ a new novel by Al- 
bert Kinross, author of ‘An Opera and 
Lady Grasmere,” is in active preparation 
by the Frederick A. Stokes Company. The 
book was begun in 1894, put aside for three 
months, during which the author wrote 
“Fearsome Island,"’ then taken up afresh, 
to be laid aside again during the five 
months occupied with the composition of 
“An Opera and Lady Grasmere."’ It will 
appear with its original text, carefully 
pruned and rounded off in a way that, in 
these days of rush and eager development, 
rarely falls to the lot of a work of fiction 
by a popular author. 


“A Landmark History of New York,” by 
Albert Ulmann, with appropriate fIlustra- 
tions, will come from the press of D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. early in the present month. 
Mr. Ulmann conducts a party of young 
people to tke historic sites of New York, 
some of which are now marked with tab- 
lets, and describes what these tablets sig- 
nify in the light of history. 


“The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife, Re- 
corded by the Gardener,” is an anonymous 
volume shortly to be published by the Mac- 
millan Company, which has a particular 
meaning for intellectual people who live in 
rural neighborhoods, It is a novel, however, 
the ‘‘Gardener”’ being the daughter of a 
New England country physician, who pos- 
sessed an amiable form of book madness 
in addition to other lovable traits of char- 
acter. She marries a young Englishman 
and settles in Somerset, in an old family 
mansion, which is situated in the centre of 
a tangled garden. The scene then shifts to 
the early home of the bride in New Eng- 
land. 


Frederick Palmer's tales of life in the 
Philippines, six of which have appeared in 
Collier's Weekly, while another will form 
one of the fiction features of the March 
Scribner, will be published in book form 
by Charles §Scribrier’s Sons late in the 
Spring. These stories, which are pictures of 
the Philippines of to-day, are intensely in- 
teresting and open a new field of romance 
in a most vivid and fascinating way—army 
life in and around Manila. 


Six novels by well-known authors will be 
published in the current month by, the J. B. 
Lippincott Company: Cyrus Townsend 
Brady's ‘‘ When Blades Are Out and 

ss Afield,’"’ Guy Boothby’s “A Cabinet 
t,"’ dealing primarily with the diplo- 
macy which led to the war in South Africa; 
Maurice Thompson's ‘“ Sweetheart Ma- 
nette,”” Mrs. Hugh Fraser's “ A Little Grey 
Sheep,’ Gen. Charles King’s “In Spite of 
Foes,”’ and John Strange Winter’s much- 
“discussed novel of dash and insinuation, 

“ The Career of a Beauty.”” The last named 
is a decided, and, we think noteworthy, de- 
parture from this author's usual style and 
motif. 

A new edition of ‘‘ Ashes of Empire,” 
which is considered to be one of the best 
of Robert W. Chambers’s novels, is to be 
issued at once by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Comany, in paper covers and at a popular 
price 

“A Royal Exchange,” a new novel by J. 
MacLaren Cobban, author of “ Pursued by 
Law,"’ will be published toward the middle 
of the month by D. Appleton & Co. The 
scene is laid in outdoor life of the Scottish 
Highlands, and the tale 
esque episodes with a very pretty love sto- 
ry in which figures a royal Prince who is 
easily recognized. 


“A Triple Entanglement,”’ by Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison, is the latest issue of the Lip- 
pincott Scries of Select Novels. 

“Prince Rupert the Buccaneer,” a new 
romance by Cutcliffe Hyne, will come from 
the press of the Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany on March 5. Its title page reads as 
follows: “‘ Prince Rupert the Buccaneer. 
His adventures. set to paper by Mary 
Laughan, a maid, who, through affection, 
followed him to the West Indies and the 
Spanish Main, acting as his secretary, he 
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deeming her 
account is now put into more modern 
lish by Cutcliffe Hyne.” 


In the new edition of Miss Lucy M. Salm- 
on’s “ Domestic Service,” which is to be 
published shortly the Macmillan Com- 
pany, the author added a chapter on 
“Domestic Service in Europe,”’ which can 
hardly fail to give additional value to a 
book which has already won considerable 
popularity in its particular sphere. 


The fifth edition of the late Grant Al- 
len’s Tyrolese romance, “ Linnet,’’ is an- 
nounced by the New Amsterdam Book Com- 
pany. A touch of pdthos is lent to the 
story from the fact that it was the last 
eomplete novel he wrote and that the idea 
of the plot was cenceived while Mr, Allen 
was fim the Tyrol in a vain search for 
health. Most of it was written amid the 
scenes which he so graphically describes. 


With the current number, Harper’s Ba- 
zar appears in new cover designs. A sym- 
bolic framework incloses a medallion por- 
trait, which will be changed from week to 
week, the issue this week showing ‘ Mme. 
de Chateauroux” in ‘The House of de 
Mailly,” Margaret Horton Potter’s very 
entertaining historical novel, which has 
now reached Chapter V. in the periodical. 
In Margaret Deland’s series of ‘ Studies 
of Great Women” appears an article on 
Mme. de Maintenon. 


Prof. Brander Matthews 
down to date his ‘‘ French Dramatists of 
the Nineteenth Century" by including a 
chapter on the author of “ Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac."" The book is published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 


has brought 


G. P. Putnam's Sons have authorized the 
publication in Tokio of a Japanese trans- 
lation of Thomas L. Greene's ‘‘ Corporation 
Finance,” which is a study of the principles 
and methods of the management of the 
finances of corporations in the United 
States, with special reference to the valua- 
tion of corporation securities. 


Myrtle Reed, author of “ Love Letters of 
a Musician "’ and ‘‘ More Love Letters of a 
Musician,” has a new book preparing for 
publication at G. P. Putnam’s Sons, which 
will shortly be issued under the title of 
“The Spinster Book.” 


The narrative of the events of a journey 
across China, into Thibet, with the Thibet- 
ans in tent and temple, by Dr. Susie C. 
Rijnhart, will be issued by the Fleming H. 
Revell Company early in the month. The 
work will be fully illustrated with photo- 
graphic reproductions and with original 
drawings. The story of the journey is full 
of exciting incident. 


“Jhonny Courteau, and Other Poems” 
is a new volume, by W. H. Drummond, 
which G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in active 
preparation. This author's “ The Habit- 
ant,’’ which was presented with some re- 
markable illustrations by Frederick 8S. Co- 
burn, is still one of the best selling books 
of poems on the lists of New York pub- 
lishers. 


A new volume from the industrious pen 
of the Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady will 
shortly appear from the press of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons under the title of ‘‘ Under 
Tops'ls and Tents.” It is divided into 
three parts; the first deal with the Naval 
Academy as the author knew it, and with 
the naval cadet afloat; the second, with 
the author's experiences in the late war 
with Spain; the third includes a series of 
six stories based upon fact, which deal 
with United States army and navy life in 
an intimate way. 

“ The Face of Christ,” by Carnegie Simp- 
son, will shortly be issued by the Fleming 
H. Revell Company. It is an inquiry into 
the meaning of the statement of the claims 
of Christianity to put in the hands of men 
and women who may be skeptical or hon- 
estly inquiring. 


The Ledger Monthly for February con- 
tains an article from the pen of Rufus 


} Rockwell Wulson, entitled, “The Training 


of American Shipbuilders’; Marvin Dana 
has a piece of fiction in the same number 
called ‘‘ The Temptation of John Greaves,” 
while ‘“‘ Wallraven ” is the title of a novel- 


| ette by Latta Griswold. 





mingles pictur- | 


‘“‘Impression Leaflets,’ Series 1901, are 
announced by Elder & Shepard of San 
Francisco for monthly issue. They will 
include copyright material. The initial 
number is to be * Success for Young Men," 
by Charles A. Murdock, to be followed by 
other selections of thoughts of truth and 
wisdom from Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Phillips Brooks, William Ellery Channing, 
and others, These leaflets will be printed 
in a simple, appropriate manner and sup- 
plied to subscribers as issued. 


“The Rise of the Book Plate,” by W. G. 
Bowdoin, will be published early in the 
current month by the A. Wessels Company. 
The volume will be illustrated, and be- 
sides a ccmplete bibliography of book plate 
literature, it will contain a selected list of 
American periodical contributions to book 
plate literature and a list of well-known 
American book plate engravers and de- 
signers. 


“The Globe Mutiny,” by Willlam Lay of 
Saybrook, Conn., and Cyrus M. Hussey of 
Nantucket, is being republished in this city 
with a fac simile title page of the original 


volume, by the Abbey Press. 
ous and interesting reprint. 


It is a curi- 


The New Anisterdam Book Company's se- 
ries, entitled ‘‘ Arthur Legends Not Found 
in Malory,”’ has recently been reinforced 
by a new volume containing four “ lais,’’ 
by Marie de France, rendered into modern 
English by Jessie L. Webster. The book 
is entitled ‘‘Guin-yamor, Laufal, Tyalet, 
and the Were Wolf.” 

“The Classical Heritage of the 
Ages,"’ by Henry Osborn Taylor, 
prepared for the Columbia University 
Studies in Literature, edited by. Prof. 
George E. Woodberry, and published by 
the Macmillan Company. The book dis- 
cusses the transition from the antique to 
the mediaeval, and its purpcse is to fal- 
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the. changes, undergone . by. classic 
thought, letters, and art while on their 


y to form part of the intellectual de-— 


velopment of the Middle Ages, and to Illus- 
trate how pagan tastes and ideals gave 
way to the ideals of Christianity and to 
Christian sentiments.. , ; 


The current number of The Unique 
Monthly, ‘“‘a magazine of entertainment, 
suggesticn, and inspiration,’’ contains an 
interesting account of the trials of @ 
periodical in attempting to establish its 
Status as “second-class'’ mail matter 
when the authorities in Washington 
thought it should be “ third class.” 


The current number of The Home Maga- 
zine contains an article by Will M. Clem- 
ens entitled “‘ The Life of the Life-Savers,” 
which deals with the men who patrol the 
Atlantic Coast. Prof. I. T. Headland of 
Peking University writes on “The Games 
of the Chinese Children,” while in “* The 
Biggest Man in Wall Street’’ we have a 


character sketch of Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan. 


A new Guy Boothby novel is announced 
for immediate publication by the New 
Amsterdam Book Company, under the title 
of “The Viceroy’s Protégé.’ The scene 
of action is laid in England and in India, 
fields which present a worthy background 
for the author’s well-known cosmopolitan 
spirit of imagination. 


The authors of the Short Line War and 
“The Banker and the Bear,’ Merwin- 
Webster, have prepared a new ‘Change 
novel, which the Macmillan Company has 
in active prepartion under the title of 
“Calumet ‘K.’" The title is a name ap- 
plied to a grain elevator, and the story 
tells how Charlie Bannon built it “‘ against 
time.”" Mr. Henry Kitchell Webster and 
Mr. Samuel Merwin have apparently dis- 
covered a new field for fiction in the ex- 
citing movements of trade and finance, 
which they operate with distinct success, 
as the popularity of their first two books 
has shown. 


“A Master of Fortune;.Being Further 
Adventures of ‘ Capt. Kettle,” by Cutcliffe 
Hyne, will be published next month by the 
G. W. Dillingham Company. The book will 
be bound in cloth and fully illustrated. 


A book of travels by the late Capt. M. 
8. Wellby is in preparation at Harper & 
Brothers, under the title of ‘'Twixt Sirdar 
and Menelek.” As the title indicates, 
scenes in the Soudan are described, but 
what may render the book of some impor- 
tance at this time is that it reveals in no 
uncertain light the present relations that 
exist between Abyssinia and the British 
Empire. 

Brier PERSONALS.—The annual meeting 
of the Caxton Club will be held in the club- 
rooms in the Fine Arts Building this even- 
ing. Each member its privileged to invite 
one guest. At this meeting five members 
of the Council will be elected to serve for 
three years. Two copies on Japan vellum 
of the “Relation of the Discovery and 
Voyages of Chevalier de la Salle"’ will be 
sold at auction. Members not able to be 
present may send bids to the Secretary. 
Charles H. Meigs of Cleveland will also ex- 
hibit his collection of miniature books, and 
give an informal talk about them. 

——One of Richard Hovey's ‘“ Songs from 
Vagabondia "’ bids fair to become very pop- 
ular with baritone soloists. The music was 
written by Bullard, and the song is “A 
Toast,”’ beginning: 

Here's a health to thee, Roberts, 
Here's a health to me, 

And here’s to all the pretty girls 
From Denver to the sea. 

The ‘* Roberts” is the 
and novelist. 

—-Henry Harland is engaged on a new 
novel, with which he will follow up his 
very popular “ Cardinal’s Snuffbox,’’ which 
is being published by John Lane. 

——Justin McCarthy has finished his new 
Irish story, which he has called ‘* Mononia.” 
It will make its appearance in an Irish 
paper before publication in book form. 

——According to recent intelligence, it is 
no longer safe to say of an author, when 
he dies, that he has “laid down his 
forever.’’ We learn that the Society 
Spiritualists, which was founded by 


well-known poet 


pen 
of 
the 


late Miss Florence Marryat, has reason to | dience 


believe that this lady is about to dictate a 
book to the society’s medium, who has late- 
ly notified the soctety to have an experi- 
enced shorthand writer present at an early 
séance. Then, too, there the of 
Field, whose spirit experiences have 


is case 


Kate 


| just been so feelingly recounted through her 


friend. 


——The current number of The Bookman 


contains a portrait of Prof. Adolphe Cohn, | 


head of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages at Columbia University. Prof. Cohn 
recently decorated with the cross of 
the Legion of Honor on account of the work 
he has done in this country to inspire the 
study of the French language and litera- 
ture. The decoration was eminently 
served. The writer in The Bookman 
some good things about the professor. 
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right, 
losing 


de- 
Says 
Here 
“ He is fond of argument, 
conversation he often talks in 
so, too, he sometimes argues in 

Indeed, on those rare occasions 
he perhaps, not wholly in the 
and finds that he is fighting for a 
cause, he sometimes resorts to 
brilliant a display of verbal pyrotechnics 
as to make the casual listener think that 
he is celebrating a victory instead of cover- 
ing a retreat.” 

——Mr Wirt Gerrare, who contributed the 
story of ‘“‘Moscow’’ to the Mediaeval 
Towns Series, has been intrusted with the 
production the English edition of 
** Baedeker’s Guide to Russia,’’ which it is 
hoped will be ready for Summer tourists to 
Russia this year. 

David Belasco, 
Genius of Stephen 
politan Magazine, 
Crane who put the unfinished 
‘The O’Ruddy’ into my hands. The un- 
finished manuscript was her husband's dy- 
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manuscript | 


ing legacy, and the last incomplete chapter 
were the final words written by his pen. 
As one for many years interested in plays, 
I could personally give no greater proof of 
my admiration for Stephen Crane than my 


‘enthusiasm for and my determination to 


produce the last creation of his great mind, 
It is impossible to surmise the probable 
future of Stephen Crane’s genius if death 
had not cut short a destiny already im- 
mortalized by its early achieveménts."’ Mrs. 
Crane writes to a friend in New York that 
A. E. W. Mason is hard at work on the 
conclusion of “The O’Ruddy" and that 
Clement Flower is painting a new portrait 
of the author of “‘ Wounds in the Rain” 
for the next Academy. 

— A mission of savants from France is 
about to proceed to Mukden in Manchuria 
to examine some manuscripts recently dis- 
covered there, which are believed to have 
been taken from Southeastern Europe by 
the Mongol and Tartar invaders of six 
centuries ago. The members of the mission 
hope to find many lost works, those of the 
historian Polybius, for example. Consider- 
ing how the Slavonians of what is now 
Russia borrowed their religion, literature, 
and civilization from Constantinople of 
Bysantium, it is possible that the Mukden 
manuscripts may contain ancient classics 
that were preserved in the Russian town of 
Kiet when the Central Asiatic invaders oc- 
cupiled it. 


Notes from Boston, 


BOSTON, Jan. 31.—The “ Baron de Book- 
worms” of London Punch, otherwise Mr. 
Henry W. Lucy, seems to have read an 
American book to some purpose, for he 
writes of the Rev. P. A. Sheehan's ‘“ My 
New Curate,"’ published by Messrs. Marlier, 
Callanan & Co.: *‘ No scenes, of clerical life, 
not George Eliot's, not Trollope’s, not even 
the story of M. l’Abbe Constantin, have 
ever given Baron so much honest, healthy- 
minded, and purely high-comedy entertain- 
ment as is provided for all readers capable 
of appreciating such work by this ‘ Parish 
Priest of Doneraile.’ It is full of that quiet 
humor in pathos, of those smiles amid 
tears, which are the touches of nature 
that make the whole world kin, irrespective 
of creed or country.” Considering that 
Mr. Lucy is a not especially fervid Prot- 
estant Englishman, and that ‘“‘“My New 
Curate’ was written by an Irish Catholic 
priest for The American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, and so assumes that all its readers 
are religiously and morally in sympathy 
with its author, this is wonderfully strong 
praise. The book has quickly made its way 
through an edition’every two months since 
its first appearance, but such little adver- 
tisement as it has had has been of the most 
artless variety, and the wonder is that Mr. 
Lucy ever heard of it The knot of Boston 
Protestants who call themselves the 
coverers of the book inclined to plume 
itself on his emerging from his ordinary 
calm. 


dis- 


is 


Among the stories sure of success is Miss 
Mary Johnston's ‘“ Audrey,’ announced 
for the June Atlantic, and already 
one, possibly the publisher of a coming 
‘“*Mopsa”’ or ‘* Phoebe,”’ has started a mel- 
ancholy tale about its having been written 
in a great hurry in response to the clam- 
orous demands of the publishers. In truth, 
Miss Johnston is completing the closing 
chapters at her leisure, and as a success- 
ful author is no novelty to Me: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., they know better than 
to attempt to hurry her, leaving such @ 
policy to firms of smialler experience. The 
tale was probably devised by some one to 
whom the name ‘“ Audrey” suggested a 
possible ‘‘ Mopsa”’ or ‘* Phoebe,” likely to 
be confounded with it by the careless pure 
chaser and bought in its stead. The fail- 
ure of ‘‘ Audrey ’’ would vastly please such 
a person. 

The new Riverside Biography, Mr 
siter W. Raymond's “ Peter Cooper,’ gives 
Mr. Lewis How's ‘“* James B. Eads’ a com- 
panion, both being the history of success- 
ful workers and good patriots, both men 
whose works will endure. The portrait of 
Mr. Cooper is extremely interesting, rep- 
resenting him as he was wont to sit when* 
as Mark Twain put it, he appeared on the 
platform ard “ gave tone to the meeting.” 
He sits in an armchair, one hand grasping 
his staff, the other holding a handkerchief, 
his eyes so evidently looking ai 
that one can almost hear 
plause with which his appearance 
ways greeted 
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Dr. George A. “A New Epoch 
for Faith will the substance of 
his Lowell lectures, delivered last Autumn, 
about of original 
matter, and is in some respects a startling 
from the of the Old 
‘** Por the race as a whole, and for 


Gordon's 
contain 
and an equal quantity 
book to come 
South 
the thinker who judges schemes of thought 
their bearing upon the interests of 
mankind there, indeed, little to choose 
between Calvinism and atheism,"’ he says. 
The of the Mathers 
Sewall away affrighted, but a remark 
like not properly indicate 
spirit of the book, which is vivifying in 
hopefulness and in its ingenius use 
torical illustrate its 
theme, which is that faith never 
support from things actual than it 
It is both a review and an ap- 
far as the develop- 
ment and opportunities of faith are 
cerned Both of these books have the 
print of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
Messrs. Little, find a 
demand for Mrs. Fawcett's ** Life 
originally printed in 
reprinted in 1897, with the excellent 
taken that 
reading, 
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has to-day, 
praisal of the century as 
con- 
im- 
grown & Co great 
of Queen 
1895 and 
photo- 
year representing her 
Majesty the fage in profile, the 
draped black lace. The demand 
for pertraits of any date has been so large 
that picture taken within 
last years has~served to satisfy it, 
and really there little change 
since 188i. The deportment, so 
thoroughly learned in girlhood, served the 
Queen well in old age, and although her 
movements might betray her whea 
sitting she always looked the severc‘gu. 
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OVER 
ONE MILLION 


of Marah Ellis Ryan's novela have 


ALREADY BEEN SOLD. 


BONDWOMAN 


is the Latest and Best Story by 
Marah Ellis Ryan 


Author of * Told In the Hills,’ *‘ A Pagan 
of the Alleghanies,’’ etc. 
HAVE YOU READ IT? : 

No American writer has ever conceived a 
more original plot than tbat which Mrs 
Ryen has invented for her latest novel, The 
Bondwoman.—Philadelphia Press, 

The Bondwoman .. . is one of the 
vivid and striking books of the year,—Chi- 
cago Chronicle, 

The Bondwoman .. . is an absorbing 
story with an unusually interesting plot.— 
Boston Globe. 

The story is in a new vein for Mrs. Ryan, 
and is an additional proof of her versatil- 


ity Pittsburg Leader. a 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


RAND, MCNALLY & Co., Publishers 


Chicago and New York. 


Contains Woodcuts, 
Bookplates, Posters, 
and other Curious 
Things done by Gor- 
don Craig, J.W. Simp- 
son, Oliver Bath and 
others, the whole 
veing most Unique. 
Only 300 copies for Amer- 
ica, $4.00 a year. Extra 

—eees Christrmas Number $1.26. 

ALenED BARTLETT, 

The Cornhill Booklet, Boston. 


MR. MOSHER’S NEW 

LIST OF BOOKS IN 

BELLES LETTRES 
IS NOT ONLY A BIBLIOGRAPHY IN 
BRIEF OF “THE MOSHER BOOKS," 1891- 
1900, INCLUSIVE, BUT AN* EXQUISITE 
LITTLE BIBELOT IN ITSELF. SENT 
POSTPATID FOR THE ASKING. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
Portiand, Maine. 


ws Tea CUR/OSIT}Y)—~ 
An Englishman's 
LOVE LETTERS 


24 MO-VELLUM BOARDS-wiffSILK TIES 19°Aet 


~~ — --—— 


MALKAN | Book Store 


CUT PRICE for Everybody 
KMAN, 

HANOVER sq. | Mail Orders a Specialty 
No. LWILLIAM ST.| Special Discounts 


and 67 STONE 8T 
TEL. 1121 Broad to Libraries 


That Mainwaring Affair 
Is what you want to read about 


By A, M. BARBOUR. Tlustrated. $1.50. 
sale by your dealer, or sent, post paid, by 


Publishers, 
J. B. .IPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


For 
the 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS REVISED, COR- 

rected, and typewritten by an_ experienced 
writer; terms, $1 per 1,000; in all cases cash 
must accompany MSS. Address EDW. S. HAST- 
INGS, 9 Waverly St., Jersey City, N. J. 


ANY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, SUPPIAED TO 

out-of-town residents. Questions answered. 
Orders promptly filled. Liberal discount on new 
books. I. BAYLIES, 418 Putnam Av., Brooklyn, 
New York City. 


Complete Works of Victor Hugo. Half calf, 
ilt top; 10 vols., published at $20.00. Our price 
10.00. Valentine's Manuals, 1864-1865-1866. The 
Book Mart, 105 4th Ave., New York. Kipling 
First Editions. 


of FAMOUS PERSONS 
Bo tand Sold, 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


AUTOGRAPH 
1125 Broadway, New York. 


LETTERS 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
Se ann 


a‘Beses, MEMORIAL WINDUWS 


bteat “citcraty, Mograpnicn spo year 
‘al, iterary, . . 
Sample, 5 Gents, Abbott Bassett, Newtonville, Mass. 


ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
plied; state wants. BAKER'S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham, England. 


The New-York Times 


All the News That’s Fit to Prigt.”’ 


A NEWSPAPER FOR 
» THE HOME. 


CS Eee * 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


DAILY, per Month............0c00005 
Same Tar foo ee 
DAILY SUNDAY, per Year......., 7.50 
SUNDAY, per Year.........05-60.-c05 4650 
MONDAY, with Weekly Pinancial Review 


; VOM siiecé ke bes co 1.00 
pail AND SUNDAY, per Month... ... 0.65 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 
A. GIBB, Tremont, New York City “will 
you kindly tell me something about the works 
of F. W. Newman? Not having a biographical 
dictionary I ask you for information What 
his works, and where can they be se 


here? "’ 

Francis W. Newman, brother of Car- 
dinal Newman, was born in 1805 and died 
Oct. 4, 1897. He was Professor of Latin at 
the University College, London, 1846-68 and 
was the author of a large number of books, 
including ‘‘ The Soul: Its Sorrows and As- 
pirations,”’ “ Phases of aith,”’ “ Theism, 
Doctrinal and Practical,’ ‘‘ The Moral In- 
fiuence of Law,”’ “ Life After Death,’ &e 
As far as we know, his works have not 
been republished here. 


are 
ured 


Mast Ninth Street, New York 
tell me something about Pit- 
is associated with the history 


A. L. M., 307 


City Kindly 
man, whose name 
of shorthand.”’ 
Isaac Pitman, born in 1813, 
1897, was the inventor of the well-known 
system of shorthand writing that bears 
his name. In 1839 he began his stenograph- 
ic and phonetic work, at Bath, England. He 
established the Phonetic Society in 143, 
and at his Phonetic Institute set up a press 
for printing his own books of phonetic 
shorthand and also the Bible and other 
books of standard literature, entirely in 
phonetic type. He also established an In- 
stitute of Shorthand and Spelling Reform, 
and edited The Speler and The Phonetic 
Journal. He was knighted in 1894. 


o~ 


died Jan. 22 


S. A. SIMMONS, 45 West Twenty-ninth Street, 
New York City: ‘* What .is Anatole France's 
full name, and when and where was he born? 
Is Paul Bourget a member of the French 
Academy, and, if so, when was he elected and 
whom dia he succeed? If convenient, kindly tell 
me just what the French Academy is."’ 

Jacques Anatole Thibeault France, was 
born in Paris in 1844. Paul Bourget 
was elected a member of the French Acad- 
emy in 1894, his predecessor being Maxime 
du Camp. The French Academy is one of 
five academies, and the highest, constitut- 
ing the Institute of France. It was founded 
in 1635 by Cardinal Richelieu, and was re- 
organized in 1816. It is composed of forty 
members, elected for life, after personal 
application and the submission of their 
nomination to the head of the State. It 
meets twice weekly, at the Palaze Maza- 
rine, 28 Quai Conti, Paris, and is the high- 
est authority on everything relating to the 
niceties of the French language, to gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and poetry, and the publica- 
tion of the French classics. The chief of- 
ficer is the Secretary, who has a life tenure 
of his position. 


Miss M. A. RANDALL, Chestnut H#l, Penn 
* Kindly print a sketch of Coventry Patmore, 
with a list of his books, and tell me where I 
can secure his poems, &c., in this country.”’ 

Coventry Kearsey Deighton Patmore was 
born at Woodford, Essex, England, July 
23, 1823. His father was a man of letters 
before him, and a friend of Hazlitt. He 
was educated privately, wrote his first 
poems about 1839, and for some time was 
engaged in scientific studies. From 1846 
to 1865 he was assistant librarian in the 
British Museum. He died in Lymington 
Nov, 26, 1896. He is the author of the fol- 
lowing works: “ Poems,” 1844; “* Tamerton 
Cimrch Tower,” 1853; “The Angel in the 
House,” 1854-56 (published anonymously 
in“two parts; ‘“‘The Betrothal”’ and “ The 
Espousals’’); ‘' Faithful Forever,’ 1860; 
“The Victories of Love,’’ 1863; ‘‘ Odes,"’ 
1868 (anonymous); “ The Unknown Eros,” 
1879 (anonymous); “‘ Florilegium Amantis,”’ 
1879; ‘‘ Poems,” 1879, four volumes; ‘“ How 
I Managed and Improved My Estate,” 
1886 (anonymous); ‘ Poems,"’ 1887, two 
volumes; ‘* Principle in Art," 1889; “ Re- 
ligio Poetae,’’ 1893; ‘‘The Rod, the Root, 
and the Flower,” 1895. He edited “ The 
Children's Garland" in the Golden Treas- 
ury Series, 1862, and also “Bryan Waller 
Procter: An Autobiographical Fragment,” 
1877. The Macmillan Company publish 
“The Angel in the House” at $1.50, “ The 
Children's Garland” at $1.00, “The Rod, 
the Root, and the Flower” at $2.50, and his 
* Poems,” in two volumes, at $3.50. 


Miss MAUDE FLORENCE BELLAR, 691 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio, wishes to state 
to readers of THn New York Times Sarur- 
DAY REVIEW that she has received so many an- 
swers to her inquiry several weeks ago regarding 
@enealogical matters that she has been unable 
to reply to them all immediately. She is at 
present preparing for a long stay away from 
home, and will be unable to reply until a per- 
manent address can be given. She hopes soon 
to communicate with all her correspondents. 


Wanted and to Exchange. 


RALPH A. LYON, P. O. Box Baltimore 
Md,; ‘I wish to exchange ‘ The Rei of Law,’ 
by James Lane Allen, and the pamphlet, * A 
Controversy and Some Opinions,’ (containing an 
attack wu Mr. Allen by the ident of the 
Bible College, which figures in the book, and 
the former’s reply,) for a complete set of The 
Bibelot for 1890 or 1900. The book and pamph- 
let are perfectly fresh and clean in appearance.’’ 


H. RUDDY, Rochester, N. ¥,: 


8. “* Will_ex- 
No. 1, Vol. L, of Th 
i ‘ot. ae eae 


Philistine for No. 
. L, of The Pp Book, date Oct. 1, 

ve some duplicates In Vol. IV. of Chap 
Book, Also first three volumes, te, 
Bibelot, and duplicates of first two ve 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 372 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City: “ Wanted, ine following: THe New 
ORK TIMES tw for Dec, 12, 
1896, and Feb. 10, 1900." 


J. N. FRADENBURGH, Franklin, Penn.: 
have Shea’s ‘ Library of American Li tics,” 
in thirteen vo o¢tavo, bound in if turkey 
morocco, with c sides, in every respect in 
perfect condition. I will sell this rare set, and 
ask for offers. The bighest will take it.’”’ 


“rT 


for copies of The 
Journal, a 
all of the Gate of” Aug. 2. 08s 
WILLIAM M. WRITER, N. ¥.: * 
will exchange or sell copies of THE Naw 
Times SATURDAY REVIEW from ; 
to Jan, i, 1901.” 


Evening 
Telegram, 


FEBRUARY 2, 1901. 





‘Just Published. 
Abraham Lincoln: His Book. 


A Facsimile Reproduction of Lincoln’s Note Book. 


“A wonderful examble of facsimile printing and book making. 


The lover of the odd 


and curious in book making will find this little bibelot a veritable gem." —Brooki/sn Eagle. 


Leather. 


1G6mo. $1.00 net. 


Ready Shortly. 


LOVE. 


A Valentine Edition. 


A beautifully bound and decorated book of stories selected from McClure’s Magazine. 


Love in a Fog, 


The Captain of the Aphrodite 


The State Against Ellsworth, 
Ottenhausen’s Coup, ‘ 
Accordin’ to Solomon, : 


Large 16mo, 


° HESTER CALDWELL OAKLEY 
ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 

WILLIAM R. LIGHTON 
WALKER HARRINGTON 
° ° ‘ MARY M. MEARS 


50 cents. 


JOHN 


McClure, Phiffips & Co., Publishers. 


the story is twenty years after—‘‘It was 
the last day of the last month of the last 
year of the century. In a bull proclaiming 
a jubilee the Pope had called 
children to Rome, and they had come from 
all quarters of the globe.”’ In a conversa- 
tion that follows one learns something of 
the intrigues of the Court of the Quirinal 
and of the personages in the drama. Then 
the play begins. M. Zola’s novel, ‘‘ Labor,” 
which, in a way, is a sequel to “ Fruitful- 
opens in the midst of a strike at 
Hither has come Luc Froment, 
and Marie Froment, well 
former novel, to 


ness,” 
3eauclaire, 
son of Pierre 
known to readers of the 


take charge of one of the engines at the | 


works as a great favor to the proprietor. 
He knew nothing of the sorrows of the 
laborers; “he dreamed only of fraternally 
aiding to secure the future triumph of la- 
bor.” We have then a theorist, who for the 
first time in his life finds himself face to 
face with the reality as it ts lived by the 
laborer. In a few vivid pictures M. Zola 
impresses upon the reader the terrible ex- 
istence that is dragged out in a French 
foundry town. Luc Froment, who, under 
far different circumstances, had been 
taught that labor was the joy of life and of 
living, looks on with amazement. 


Gen. Forsyth’s Book on the Amer- 


ican Soldier.* 


The Military Department of oyr Govern- 
ment is so much subordinated and ranks 
so inferior to that of almost any European 
power in point of numbers that we are 
sometimes apt to forget that we have 
scldiery; that we have an army; that we 
have a regular Military Department. When 
one has been in France and has seen there 
the constant evidences of the existence and 
activity of their military forces, the in- 
significance of our army seems all the mora 
pronounced when the observer returns 
home. And yet we have an army, and 
the soldiers that compose it are being con- 
stantly recruited. The popular traditions in 
regard to soldiers in genera] fall far short 
of the reality when applied as measure- 
ments to the unrecognized career of the 
American regular soldier in the West. 
There is little glory, but much routine, and 
no end of hard work. The career of the 
American regular soldier may be, and has 
been, summarized as that of the settler’s 
advance guard. Exploration, the protec- 
tion of surveying parties, the guardianship 
of wagon trains, the building of forts and 
maintenance of garrisons in remote wilds, 
the rescue of endangered settlers, the de- 
fense of them when attacked, or a punitive 
expedition against a large force of maraud- 
ing savages in the icy blizzards of the 
North or the sun-scorched plains of the 
Southland—these things all go to make up 
the sum of the soldier's life that now forms 
the theme of Gen. Forsyth's present 
“Story of the Soldier.” In time of war it 
is easy to recognize the value of a veteran. 
It is apparent that a trained soldier is of 
far greater value as a unit, with experience, 
drill, and seasoning, than the same man is 
minus all this. Because a man’s trade 
chances to be that of a soldier, it is not less 
certain that a man who knows his trade 
is and must ever be far superior in efficacy 
than any novice. 

Tales of soldier and of Indian life seem 
ever to lay hoid of the popular taste and to 
appeal most strongly to many readers. The 
story has 4 thrilling interest, and is for the 
most part so little known that it has all the 
charm of novelty. The author sketches 
briefly the inception of the army and how 
ané@ why the regular army of the United 
States came into existence and traces the 
sources from which its officers are com- 
missioned. We find that “ The Story of the 
Soldier” bas to do with practically the 
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thrilling chapter, and well deserves our at- 
tention. 

Gen. Forsyth’s narrative contains the 
most melancholy recitals of Indian atroci- 
tles, so that as one reads he realizes the 
grim truth of the statement that the only 
good Indian iy a dead,one, and so the story 
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BEFORE COLUMBUS. 


Two Volumes Devoted to American 
History of That Period.* 


Mr. P. De Reo informs us in his preface 
that it was while delving in the Vatican 
archives to obtain information concerning 
“the much-slandered " Pope Alexander VI. 
that he came upon stray bits of information 
pertaining to the religious state of America 
before the Spanish discovery which spurred 
him on to the compilation of the work now 
under consideration. The names alone of 
the printed booksand manuscripts consulted 
by him for this purpose occupy thirteen 
pages, and another nine pages will hardly 
contain the names of the authors quoted. 
As a record of reading and taking notes 
on the particular subject of America before 
Columbus, Mr. De Roo's book is a monu- 
ment of patience and application, but of 
real scientific or historical value it has 
hardly a trace, and, in fact, it is packed 
with absurdities : 

Mr. De Roo belongs to a class of histort- 
ans long out of date, and aptly described 
by Edward Eggleston in his ‘‘Transit of Civ- 
jlization to America” as writers who scorn 
observation as a source of knowledge and 
think that their own preconceived theories 
are conclusively proved if any other writer, 
no matter how antiquated or obscure, can 
be quoted in affirmation of them. In other 
words, Mr. De Roo makes little or no dis- 
tinction between an authentic record and an 
untrustworthy record, and his own standard 
is boldly unfurled when in his preface he re- 
marks that he has made it his duty to 
hear the testimony of dissenting and infidel 
authors as well as, and even more than, 
that of those of his own faith. Following 
this avowedly broad view of things there 
comes what perhaps, the most in- 
genuous statement in the whole book. 
* Right here,’ remarks the author, “I feel 
almost obliged to apologize for my frequent 
notes and extracts from two authors whose 


is, 


religious ideas are either extremely vague | 


null when not inimical to 
Christianity. My only excuse is that H. H. 
Bancroft and W. D. Prescott are extraordi- 


or absolutely 


narily rich in statements of particular and / 


well-defined facts, which are, at any rate, 
required as the basis and substance itself 
of any work that may make pretensions 
to the title of a historical composition.” 
Such a view of historical authority will 
doubtless prove somewhat of a shock to 
serious-minded readers who have promised 
themselves the pleasure of really obtain- 
ing some information from Mr. De Roo 
about this continent in pre-Columbus days, 


but they will find much more of the same | 


kind of thought if they pursue to the end 
his twelve hundred and some odd pages. 
Mr. De Roo calls the followers 
win ‘‘the fashionable school of 
and remarks that their answer to all in- 
quiries as to who was the first man of the 
Western Continent “is as amazing to our 
intelligence as humiliating to our pride.” 


of Dar- 
science,” 


With the first simian man in America, 
therefore, who, in the opinion of this 
“fashionable school,” was not autoch- 


thonous, but an immigrant from the East, 
the author will have nothing to do, but 
turns his own and his readers’ attention 
“to the ancestors of the real, true man, of 
the American who justly claims a nobler 
origin, distinguishes between moral good 
and evil, and feels it his duty to worship 
his Almighty Creator and Judge.” It is 
Mr. De Roo’s opinion that the enigma of 
man’s appearance on-earth “ can be solved 
only by the admission of the teaching of 
Christianity—namely, that God Almighty 
gave him existence through the creative 
act of His gratuitous love,” and he is by 


no means averse to believing that this 
creative act took place on the Western 
Continent, “since, as a whole,”’ he says, 


“the New World aborigines have preserved 


a clearer and more accurate remembrance | 


of the great archaic events narrated in 


Holy Writ than the nations of the Eastern | 


Hemisphere, with the only exception of the 


Chosen of God.” Even Columbus 
himself quoted as having sent a letter 
to Alexander VI. to the effect that on the 
northern cc Brazil he truly believed 
he stumbled upon the neighborhood of the 
earthly paradise, though even Mr. De Roo 
admits that, as Columbus thought at the 
time of writing that he was really in some 


People 


is 


ast of 


part of Asia, his letter is not very good 
proof that the Garden of Eden was in 
America, Still, he gives it for what it is 
worth as the opinion of a good and relig- 


lous man 


At the end of a chapter on the antiquity 


of man in America, which is, like most | 
of Mr. De Roo's chapters, a mere quoting 
of the opinions of a great many other men 
on some particular point, he sums up, not 
by drawing a conclusion of value from all his 
authorities, but by the remark that where 
learned men so disagree we can do no bet- 
ter than “seek safety, if not rest, in the 


harbor opened to us by that venerable book 
which, although never intended text 
book of chronology or of any science at 
all, is replete with scientific teachings ap- 
preciated too little.’’ Not that the Bible, he 
say, will define the antiquity 
America, but 
never yet established any 
in, duly interpreted 
Bible records, and since the Bible does not 
seruple to several generations in 
drawing up genealogies, even that of 
Christ Himself, to quete Mr. De Roo, “ it 
is plainly manifest that it is out of place 
for and geologists to pick 
a quarrel on chronology with a historical 
record that may correct their extrava- 


as a 


£06 on tc 


of 


scle 


man 


nce 


in because, since 
has 


chronological error 
pass 
its 


archaeologists 
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BUS. According to Documents 
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umes. Vol. 1, Pp, 1-613, Vol, IL, Pp. xxiil.- 
613. 8vo, cloth. aa and London: 
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gances without pretending as much as to 
enlighten them.” 
This is perhaps as good an example of 


Mr. De Roo's reasoning powers as can be | 


found in‘his book, but as it is hardly worth 
while to regard his opinions seriously, it 
may afford entertainment to show the cu- 
riously mediaeval state of the author's 
mind by quoting a few of his more remark- 
able paragraphs. 

Mr. De Roo not only believes in the possi- 
bility that Adam and Eve started their ca- 
reers on this side of the Atlantic, but also 
that vartous apostles—notably St. Thomas, 
and perhaps Christ Himself, though on this 
point he is more doubtful—visited the 
Americas. Among other proofs of this be- 
Hef Mr. De Roo remarks: 

Orviedo and cathers refer to the learned Pope, 


| St. Gregory, who plainly asserts that the mys- | 


tery of our redemption has been announced in 
| every part of the world. The two great conti- 

nents of America could not well be 

from the meaning of such an expression. 

St. Paul, who, according to known history. 

traveled as much as any other apostie, and 
| said to have preached in America, testifies In 
| several places that he and his colleagues evan- 

gelized the whole world. 

The reader has noticed that Holy Scripture has 
made. use of almost every possible wording to 
make us believe that the Gospel, at the very 
time of the apostles of Christ, had been preached 


everywhere among all nations, to every creature | 
or human tribe, even to the uttermost part of | 


the earth, until the ends of the whole world, 

and in all the creation that is under heaven. 

a LUloot itaue., Woud feel disappointed it he 
| should be told that the whole selection of these 
| untversal expressions, in spite of well-known 
historical facts, only designates a_ relatively 
| Sinall portion of the earth, or only the Roman 
| Empire; and the most saintly and learned men 
have, at all times, understood them in their 
obvious and grammatical sense. 


| A chapter on the knowledge of the Bible 
in ancient America contains many queer 
things, for example: 


We know that, had the Mosaic flood been a 
| particular or local cataclysm only, the Scriptures 
would not be at fault for saying that ‘' the 
waters filled all on the face of the earth," be- 
cause the expression, ‘‘ the face of the earth,” 
and others similar to this, are often used in the 
sacred pages in a figurative rather than a gram- 
matical sense, to designate only the writers’ 
country. Yet we cannot help stating that we are 
} considerably influenced {fn forming our opinion 
| by the testimony of, we may say, every nation 
of the earth In favor of the universality of the 
Deluge. Is it an authoritative mission of the 
fledgling, modern geology—I mean of a few 
antagonistic infidels and Christian liberals whose 
learned investigations can, after all, be well 
compared to the scratching of a hen—is it their 
| mission to convince the nations of the earth of 
their error in believing the Mosaic flood to have 
been universal? 

Nefther should geological science offer any 
serious objection to the belief in the universall- 
| ty of the Biblical flood. * * * Nothing but 
the wild whirling waters of the Deluge could 
in their fell swoop have laid bare immense 
forests to accumulate the woods into vast cavi- 
ties, and there to cover them with ftmprovised 
strata, until they now furnish us with fuel, both 
excellent and abundant. 

Perhaps enough has been quoted to de- 
| note the general trend and quality of Mr. 
De Roo’s arguments. He has gotten to- 
gether a vast amount of matter from all 
imaginable sources, most of it seeming 
to be the mere imaginings of insignificant 
authors, but he apparently considers one 
user of pen and ink as good authority as 
another, and cites all with equal reverence. 
It is really a _ religious history of 


America that Mr. De Roo has attempted 
to write, any other points referred to being 
hardly more than a side issue. We cannot 
see, however, that all this recounting ‘of 
priestly fables has added a single item to 


our actual knowledge of prehistoric man 
in America. 








Bancroft and the Navigation Act. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Mr. Kenyon West, in a recent SATURDAY 
REVIEW, says in the course of an article 
on the historian Bancroft: ‘“‘ While Minister 
{to England] one of Bancroft’s most im- 
portant services was his success in pro- 


Britain’s navigation laws.” This was 
doubtless an important service. But though 


there were doubts before the service was 
rendered, there seems no ground for doubt- 


ing now, that the result has been favorable 
to England. 

Until Mr. Bancroft’s intervention, the 
English Navigation act, devised by Crom- 
well to oppose the maritime interests of 
the Dutch and prevent their engrossing too 
| much of the world’s carrying trade, was 
in force against our carrying trade also. 
As an offset our navigation laws were 
based on Cromwell's act, and if an Eng- 
lish ship brought a single bolt of German 
cloth or cask of French wine, for instance, 
into our ports from any port in the world, 
the ship and cargo were liable to confisca- 
tion; our ships, on the other hand, could 
| load with the produce of any country for 
our ports. 





| The effect of these laws was dectared by 
| David Ricardo in the House of Commons 
} May 15, 1848, reported in Hansard’s: 
“It was @ singular circumstance that, al- 
} though American 
built and dearest ships 
| world, they had of the 
trade between this country and the United 
States.” 


The 


as 


vessels were 
manned 
two-thirds 


the dearest 
in the 
whole 


‘favorable modification of Great 


Britain's navigation laws,”’ putting the Brit- | 


ish and American ships on an equality in 
| the American trade, was opposed by Dis- 
raeli and some others, but the arguments 


of Gladstone and his friends that the more 
| abundant capital and lower wages of Eng- 


land would allow successful competition 
| carried the measure by a large majority. 
This equality in the pursuit of maritime 


power, aided by annual subsidies of £320,0u 
| to British lines between America and Great 
| Britain, at the time when a combination 
' of intending secessionists and Northern 
| Doughfaces withdrew the Collins subsidy, 
} justified Lord Mounteagle’s assertion that 
| the fight for the control of the North At- 
| lantic, though costly, had been won. With 
th:.t control went the control of the South 
| Atlantic and the Pacific. 
| Before this favorable modification and for 


| two or three years after, the service ren- 
| dered by American ships and sailors was 
| the best in the world: they gave the quick- 
est and safest dispatch for passengers and 
| freights and received the highest reward. 
| At the same time the manning of our ships 
| gave employment to a large body of Ameri- 
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old | 
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MR. HEWLETT’S “creat feat,” 
as Frederic Harrison, the critic, calls his 
new novel, now in its 25th thousand. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 


Ric 


HARD YEA-AND-Nay, 


By the author of “The Forest Lovers,” ‘“ Little Novels of 


Italy,” etc., ete, 





‘¢Mr. Hewlett is. . . the peer 
of any romancer of histim: . . . 
Itisa story of impassioned in- 
terest and stirring detail, 
told with the rare grace and 
the consummate skill of the 
ideal story-teller.” 

— COURIER- JOURNAL. 


‘MR. HEWLETT’S ‘RICHARD YEA-AND-NAY’ 
EARNEST OF THE GREAT ROMANCE THAT NO OTHER WRITER OF 
THE DAY IS SO LIKELY TO GIVE US.’’—Tie Nation. 


“ Marvellously toid, . . it isa 
book that stands head and 
shoulders above the common 


herd of novels—the work ofa 


master hand.,”—INDIANAPOLIS NEWS. fectness,’’—THE INTERIOR, Ghicago. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


“PERHAPS ENOUGH HAS BEEN SET FORTH TO INDUCE THOSE 
WHO ADMIRE BOTH ‘THE THREE SMUSKETEERS’ AND ‘JOHN IN- 
GLESANT,’ BOTH ‘TOM FONES’ AND ‘THE SCARLET LETTER “— 
THOSE, IN SHORT, WHO HAVE A REALLY CATHOLIC TASTE 
IN LITERATURE—TO READ THIS BOOK, BECAUSE IT IS 
AFFORD NOT TO 


ONE THEY CANNOT 
INTER OCEAN, Chicago. 

“Asa romance it is a work of art, 
strangely moving.’’—BOSTON HERALD. 


“IN ‘RICHARD YEA-AND-NAY”’ Mr. Hewlett 


has produced a masterpiece.”—THE NEW YORK SUN. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Cloth, (2mo, $1.50. 


“Deprived of allthe royal trappings, the 
tragic accompaniments of war, it is 
the’ simple story of a wo- 
man’s love and of the su- 
preme acts of unselfishness 
to which this love can 
attain.” 3 

CHICAGO TRIBUN? 


IS ONLY THE 


POA Oe 


“One of the* most. notable things in 
recent literature. . . . @& most 
thrilling story told in Eng- 
lish-of classic beauty and per- 


SONORA Rene 


READ.”—Tue DAI.y 


“The book is one that stirs you like a 
trumpet.”’ —New YORK HERALD. 
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MRS. CLYDE 


‘““Té may be rightly guessed that MRS. CLYDE is worth 
reading. There are those who have said that, being fiction, it but 


thinly hides real identities in the social world, 


do not encourage this idea, 


The publishers 


But it is a strong novel of the ma- 


terial school, vigorously worded, clear in its pictures of persons 
and scenes, liberal in epigram and clever in generalization.’’— 


New YORK WORLD. 


‘‘Tt all makes a story of exceeding interest, with now and 
then some delicious moments.’’—NEW YORK HERALD. 


MRS. CLYDE has already gone into its Second edition! 
MRS. CLYDE, by JULIEN GORDON, autiior of ‘‘A PurITAN 


PAGAN,” 


One Vol., 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


By the way, “DAVID HARUM” has 


gone into 


its 505TH THOUSAND 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


" 


cans, and their command offered acce ptable 
rewards to the ambition of the best of oul 
youth, who, with an intelligent and patri- 
otic knowledge of supply and demand, were 


an important factor in extending our trade. 
It is, unfortunately, sup¢ rfluous to mak a 
comparison of our mere hant marine and it 


personne! in_ 1850 and 1900, — 7 
I doubt if Mr. West was right, therefore 
in saying that the modification was a fa- 
vorable one, either as to this country, con 
sidering its earning eapacity and maritime 
pows r. or to the world in general, consider- 
‘ : r-sea freights 
ng the cost of over-sea frelg 
a EDWARD P. 
New York, Jan. 20, 1900. 


NORTH. 


The Successful Doctor. 
‘‘& History of Chinese Literature, * Her- 
bert A 
The King of Purgatory 
earth to bring back some skillful Chinese 
physician. ‘‘ You must look for one,’ said 
the King, ‘“‘at whose door there 
aggrieved spirits of disembodied patients.”’ 
The lictor went off, but at the house of 
every doctor they visited there were 
erowds of wailing ghosts hanging about. 


At last they found a doctor at whose door 
there was only a single shade, and cried, 
out, ‘ This man is evidently the skillful 
one we are in search of.’’ On inquiry, how- 
ever, they discovered that he had only 
started practice the day before. 
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Ancient Jews in Cina. 








From Leslie's Weekly 

T Nestorians, however, w not the 
fir to bear into China a new relig 
ion Long before them large bodies of 
Jews had scattered over the empiresm par- 
ticular r companys etthing in the 
City of Kai-Fung-Fu, which was the an 
client capital of China, and in its day the 
sreatest city of the world, having had at 
one time a population of 11,000,000 Th 
Jesuits who visited China in the fifteenth 
century found at Kai-Fung-Fu the remains 
of a magnificent temple, modeled after the 
temple at Jerusalem. A small company ef 
Jews still remained, who gathered about 
their raobi in a small synagogue In the 
possession of this congregation of Jews 
was found a pricelk collection of ancient 


rolls and manuscripts, and unsuccessful ef- 
forts were made by the Jesuits to 
them Two hundred years later a 
was sont to Kai-Fung-Fu for the express 
purpose of getting possession of this col- 
lection, but the congregation had melted 
away. The synagogue and temple were 
gone and the collection of rolls and manu- 
scripts lost, except a few fragments which 
were found in the possession of a Jewish 
family that could not read them and did 
not know what they were, but treasured 
them along with the tradition of their de- 
scent.. The lost rolls and many more like 
them may yet be found in some of those 
Jewish sepulchres near the modern city. 
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